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rs 628 & 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. |\HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
i ANNOUNCEMENT—IN PRESS—READY MAY 15th. ogame 
—_ aaa ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE has met with such a flattering 

ns! tion that it is with special pleasure that the publishers announce for early issue, 


PRI} ER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE by the same author. It is 
designed for class use with children, and is simple, direct, and entertaining in style. The method 


of up the subject is novel and is sure to command the attention and approval of all who 
_ believe in natural methods. 
Ox ALL The effects of alcoholic drinks, st imulants, and narcotics are clearly taught in connection with 
ations the study of each part.or function of the human system. While careful attention is given to this 
<= important division of the. work, no other essential of a well-balanced Physiology is slighted. 
2. Richly illustrated. Full cloth. 124 pages. 


a. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
ot PART ist, 85 CENTS. §6—LE XX ERCISES and SONGS PART 94.60 CENTS, 


A perfectly graded Elementary FOR SCHOOLS-AND HOME. A fine collection of two part 
Text-Book in Vocal Music. Apoptep Bx N. Y Boarp oF Ep. C. H. BROWNE, 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 80ngs and exercises. 


TEACHERS 


WHO ARE EARNING LESS THAN 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR, 


“Will find it greatly to their advantage to correspond at once with 
A, J. JOHNSON & CO., OR W. B. STICKNEY, A. M., 


11 Great Jones St., New York, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Johnson’s Universal Cyclopeedia, 
Johnson’s General Cyclopaedia, 2 vols. 
Johnson's Atlas of the W orld; 
Johnson's Natural History, 
: Johnson's Flousehold ‘Treasury. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Ce., 
BUOCCESSORS TO. 


R, & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestaut S., Phila, 
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A. H. ANDREWS & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CoO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Manufactarers of the 
CELEBRATED 
“Triumph” & “Paragon” 
DOVETAILED 
SCHOOL DESKS 
Globes Andrews’ Tellu- 
rians, Maps, Anatomical. 
Philosophical and Geo- 
graphical Charts, Black- 
boards, etc. 
The latest inventions in School 


ratus for every grade of school. spbuial 
eirculars of any of the above, free on application. 
A. H. ANDREWS & ‘CO. 


19 Bond Street, New York. 
815 Arch Street, Zniadeiotia, 
27 Franklin Street, Bost 













6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


NEW YORK, 
porter and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE COHEMIGALS 


Agent for NON-SLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of Appesetns ter ati ot lowers sate Ser Dest goods, Correspondence 








THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 
TRIED! TESTED !! PROVED!!! 
Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


{3 Send for full descriptive circular. 


“AL ANDREWS & CO., a Festirsrecece 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
FIELD-GLUSSES, 
MAGICLANTERNs, 
ROMETERS, 
‘THERMOMETERS. 
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| YTHING that is ft beanutifyin 
curative for the Skin, Seal p, and Blood th 18, and 
ma REMEDIES will do. do, Nothing’ in medic: i Curice 


tes accompany eve: 
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té Skin Beautifies vt 
Puriies intern lly are infallibie’ orn Greny wha 
Brice: CoTICURA. She. Boar, Se avawe Cl.. Formm 


€"Bend for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





EIMER & AMEND, 


406, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue,| © 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AxD 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 
Supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 


Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 
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i LOTT'S \aastantndiiat _— 


JO STEE saucers 


Solid ST all EEL throughout the Worid 
eZ Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 
For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, end Ladies’, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Wri » 332, 404, 390, 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings. Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquil), 290 & 291. 
Other styles to suit all hands. ¢@~Sample Cards, Price Liste, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENTof SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 
Ind d by all the Principela of of ee Public and Private Schools thro out the Saein Fourteen 











BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 


STANFORD’S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CoO., 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for circular. Room 4. 





THE “BEST.” 


Avot aks 





Made of ey and tarasieed to mttgnet with 

wire, an teed to wear three years 

with constant — mailed on re- 
seipt of 30 cents in eon 





years’ 8 of Education of New York and Philade 
SILICATE BLACKBOARDS. SILICATE BOOK SLATES, BLACK DLANORD SLATING. 


f ivory tbe 4 


LAPILIN (Slated Cloth), 
T 
Peteat, teguble Bie Black-board for eachers, | ontation of Fo otae is transparent 


ed only the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK Saal an. (Gent Heaagre ‘or School Suppiies. 
ee nee Galseteces, 1 i. Fulton St., cor. Church St.. New York City. £2" Se aera, fr Scheel Supp.) 
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“tS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piamo making. Hence their 
various styles of 

GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly growa in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 


597 WASHINGTON STREET, 

BRANCH HOUSES 
12 WARREN ST. NEW YORK. 
17@ MICHIGAN AVE. 


STANDARD READING. 


Exchanged for 
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APPARATUS. 





Practical and For Geammar and High 
School. Send for 
MILTON BRADLEY Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 





OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Office 119 eg Sixty-third Semi-Annua! 
Statement, January, 

CASH Serst ee. $3,000 000 
mium Fund, 2,847,565 

Breerve for Uupeta Losses ‘and. Claims, 405,798 6 

Net Surplus, __ 1.141.726 

CASH ASSETS, 87,395,090 35 
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Cash in 251, 
Bonds & Mt" i Datei 205 SS om BD's 1,006, 
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collected & in hands of agents, : 
___ TOTAL, 

CHAS. J MARTIN, President. 
D. A, Hearn, V P.; J. H. Wasupvan, V P.&8 
T B Greexg, and W L. BicELow, Ass’: Sec's 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
sharpen 


ovina 300) 55 





er Ever Invented. 
quimale. durable, and easily k 
Works rapidly, aad mal es a fine nt 
Warranted te work twice as fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market. 
Send for descriptive cireular to 


WILLARD E SIBLEY, Walthan, Mas 


CHAUTAUQDA. 


For full information conce: the CHAUTAl- 
UA ASSEMBLY for 188 ; the 8 MMER SCHOOL 
of MODERN LANGUAG tee ACADEMIA of 


La and GREEK ; Ty A scEot 
of HEBREW ; the CHA A TRACK! 
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eT ste iets rang nw Holy 
Als; THE MILAGRAPH. Writes 15000 words * Send list of your books giving dates, rpealeaery See akr, 
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FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ESTERBROOK STEEE PEN €0:;26 John St. N. |. 
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FEAR IS BORN Of: EVIL. IN A PERFECT 
STATE THERE IS NO FEAR, When children 
obey becaus« they are afraid to do wrong, 
they obey from a spirit of evil. You cannot 
make a child good by making him afraid to 
be bad. Fear stands in the same relation to 
its possessor that chains do to a criminal. 
The clanking of iron never converted a sin- 
ner. The hard threats of fear never made a 
child good. Laws are for the unruly. Mak- 
ing a child afraid to do wrong may keep 
him from doing wrong for a time, but unless 
better motives come in, he will not be made 
better. “Let not fear create the God of 
childhood.” ° 


Rev. Dr. Banas dreamed that he was 
working with a pickaxe on the top of a 
rock, upon which he could make no impres- 
sion. At last he said to himself, “It is use- 
less ; I will pick no more ;” when a stranger 
of dignified mien suddenly stood by his side 
and said; “ Were you not set to this task +” 
“Yes.’ “ Why abandon it?” “My workis 
vain; I make no impression on the rock.” 








od He replied solemnly : ‘‘What is that to you ? 


Your duty is to pick. The result is not yours, 
but the duty is.” 

Results are always certain, but not always 
apparent. Missionaries have been known to 
labor in heathen countries ten years without 
a convert, and good teachers in civilized 
lands for a life-time without substantial re- 
wards, What of all this? Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing! Our duty is to pick ! 





A TEACHER cannot do good work under 
mechanical restraint. Old-fashioned har- 
nesses were harder on horses than the loads 
they drew. A race horse does his best only 
when he is hampered the least. A man in 
a straight jacket cannot work effectively. 


@)|Certain rules and laws are necessary, but 


when they become hindrances to the develop- 
ment of the best impulses they become nui 
sances. A program is as necessary as a 
frame of a building ; but all frames are not 
built on the same model. Builders must 


tian | hAVe Some freedom to work with reference 


to their surroundings and materials at hand. 
So must teachers. You cannot post up char- 
acter and progress as the banker posts up his 
debits and credits. This is impossible trom 
the very nature of the case. It is not reason- 
able to suppose that all pupils should be ex- 
pected to know an equal amount. Suppose 
one child excells in arithmetic and another 
in geography, is it anything against another 
pupil that he excells in other things, but not 
in those branches. Education, to be effective, 
should be along the line of activities, and 


these are not exactly the same ia two chil- 
dren. 


' Wuat is of to-day is alive! ‘“‘ Let the 
dead past bury its dead!" Stop grinding on 
those hard n:mes in Africa, and take up 
the geography and history of this month, 

Where is the Oklahoma country? What 
does the word mean? Who are the Okla- 
homa Boomers? These are a few questions 
which should have been asked in every 
school-room containing pupils able to study 
the geography of the world. Here are a few 
more: 

What were the French trying to do in Chi- 
na? Who is M. de Freycinet? Who is 
President Grevy? Where is Tonquin? What 
is its size compared with Canton? It is re- 
ported ihe Russians have advanced their out- 
posts to within eighteen miles of Panjdeh. 
Lord Dufferin telegraphs to the British Gov- 
nerment that the Amir of Afghanistan is now 
firmly convinced of England's good faith. 
Where is Penjdeh? Who is Lord Lufferin? 
Where is he? 
Afghanistan hold? What does England 
want todo? Why is she so afraid that the 
Russians intend to advance? 








Here are afew sentences from the daily 
papers during the past few weeks, each one 
of which would have been an excellent text 
for a first-class lesson in political geography 
and current events. 


The French Government is on the brink of an- 
archy. There are two factions in that country, 





What office does the Amir of | 7, 





pretty evenly divided. They consist of Monarchists 
and Anarchists. 


Osman Di and his whole army are in retreat 
from Tamai to the interior. 

Gen. Graham is advancing on Tamai, from Sua- 
kim, and it is reported that the place has been 
evacuated. Per Osman Digma is preparing 
another surprise for the invaders. 

M. de Freycinet informed President Grevy last 
evening that he was unable to give a definite reply 
regarding the formation of a Ministry. 


. The following words should have been on 
a hundred thousand black-boards*during the 
past month. 

Battlei ord— Winnipeg—Barrios—Gulf of 
Panama—Aspinwall—Colon—Aizpuru— He- 
rat—Aden—Odessa—Sebastopol— Bosphorus 
—Dardanelles—Bombay. 





It was stated that ‘Arbitration is prob- 
able.” What does this mean? Just see how 
many questions could be asked on the fol- 
lowing from a recent daily paper. 

Varna.—The Porte hears that Russia is massing 
troops at Odessa and Sebastopol, and holding them 
in readiness to embark for a place near the ho- 
rus, if England attempts to force the Dardanelles. 

TrentTsin.—An English fleet has occupied Port 
Hamilton. The Chinese protest against this act as 
a violation of the integrity of Corea. 

BompBay.—The five Russian men-of-war which 
were recentl as passing Aden, have been 
sean. off this . It is believed that they are 
going to Batavia for coal. 

Sr. Pererspurc.—The Russian Minister of War 
has ordered that the mountain artillery corps of 
the Turkestan army be mobilized immediately. A 
number of Cossack regiments have been ordered 
to reinforce the troops in Central Asia. It is re- 
ported that the Mediterranean Squadron has been 
ordered to Reval. 

The London Times urges that the advance upon 
Herat by the Russians should constitute a distinct 
casus belli without further delicate discussion. 


This is no time to be pouring over obsolete 
questions in arithmetic and history, while 
the world is alive with geographical names, 
and is making history daily. The teacher 
who is not awake to discern the signs of the 
times is likely now to sleep on forever! 


+ 





Here are a few live words from Dr. Horne 
of Allentown, Pa., concerning the study of 
botany. They are good. He says: 

**Now for botany! School is being called, at 
this season, in the great kingdom of nature! We 
have just nad a goed, long recess. Now let us up 
and to work. e botany class should be organ- 
ized at once. If there can not be lar, system 
atic made of botany, the next thing, or, 

haps first best thing should be done, name- 
fy. to study the vegetable world in an informal 
manner, as & great object lesson. There is vastly 
more sense, and profit too, in teaching children the 
names, character, and characteristics of plants, 
than in the distasteful rigmarole, practi some- 
times, of holding up an object and asking a number 
of hackneyed questions about it, in a stereotyped 

le 


** What a freshness and hoamty. and, withal, 
what an interest in the kingdom of plants! Take 
out your pupils, and commence with the first 
flower whose head is lifted out of the snow-bank. 
‘amiliarize the children with overs one of ees 
flowers of spring. Pass none, neglect none. you 
rthe sags of the early peeper out of 
the ground which is brought to you, hunt up your 
botany, and be determined that you will know. 
Don’t miss the early crocus, the daffodil, the trail- 
ing arbutus, the various anemones, the violets, the 
bluets ; up the beautifully-colored skunk cab- 
your fingers after you have handled it ; 
you will thus learn to know it by the sense of smell, 
of ; climb the trees, and bring in 
of with their early flowers; 
meadow, and woods; there are in- 
tensely interesting object lessons to be studied eve- 
rywhere.” 





Ui 
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Wi. the Georgia teacher who wants to ex- 
change places with some one in the north, send us 
her address ? 


Tse Music Teachers’ National Association will 
hold its ninth annual meeting at the Academy of 
Music, New York City, on July 1st, $nd, and 3m. 








- 72 UP A : 

A FORMER normal school principal, more recently 

a superintendent of schools, desires a position at 

the opening of the coming school year. Address 
this office. 





Notice the suggestion as to thé formation of a 
correspondents’ club in Table Talk of this week. 
No charge, no study, only answering letters of the 
members. The plan would be for each one to print 
on a gelatine pad, enough copies of the questions 
to be answered to send to each, member of the 
club. The same plan would be pursued in answer- 
ing questions. We will introduce those of you who 
wish to enter such a circle. 





Tue eighth Annual Session of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute will begin Monday, July 
13th, and continue five weeks. Instruction will 
be given in arithmetic. book-keeping and writing, 
botany, chemistry and physics, cooking, elocution, 
English literature, French grammar, geology and 
mineralogy, history, kindergarten, Latin and 
Greek, microscopy, music, pedagogy, phono- 
graphy, physical culture, and zoology. For infor- 
mation on all points relating to this school, address 
Benj. W. Putnam, Jamaca Plain, Boston, Mass. 





THE place of meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association was changed from Chautau- 
qua to Saratoga Springs, in order more perfectly 
to harmonize with the other meetings of the sum- 
mer, especially the Convocation at Albany, and 
the National Association at Saratoga. After a full 
conference on the part of the officers, it was unani- 
mously concluded that Saratoga is the only suitable 
place this summer. When Chautauqua was selected 
it was supposed that the National Association 
would meet in the south or west. President Ellis 
has arranged an attractive program. 





THE annual report of the New York State Re- 
formatory at Elmira, as submitted to the Legisla- 
ture, shows, on the whole, a very gratifying state 
of affairs in that institution. Of special interest 
is that part of the report dealing with the educa- 
tional system of the institution. A schedule of 
the studies pursued, and specimen copies of. ex- 
amination papers indicate a standard of scholar- 
ship that compares favorably with that of the best 
schools outside. Considerable attention is paid to 
industrial education and to the instruction of 
illiterates. Superintendent Brockway thinks a 
change is needed in the matter of the employment 
of prisoners. He recommends “a system of prison 
labor by which each and every prisoner shall be 
placed as to economics on a similar basis to the ac- 
tual citizen, and with similar though necessarily 
diminished opportunities of legitimate expenditure 
out of his own earrings.” 





THE ; Department of Kindergarten and Primary 
Teaching at Saratoga, will offer to students the fol- 
lowing: 

1, A course of sixteen lectures of psychology 
and Froebel’s principles and methods. 

2. A course of five lectures and lessons on 
primary reading. 

8. A course of twenty lessons on the use of 
clay, beads, splints, folding, and cutting paper, 
and card board in primary teaching, with partieu- 
lar reference to their value in arithmetic, form- 
lessons, drawing, and geography. Sin 

4. A course of eight or more lessons in. the use 
of songs and games in the kindergarten. ‘ 

5. A course of eight or more lessons in the use 
of the interlacing strip and free-hand weaving in 
Kindergarten. 

6. A Kindergarten will be open to stadents. of 
the department, for purposes of Gdgervation, for 
six weeks, from July 6th to August 15tb. For 
particulars, address Dr. Hailmann, La Porte,, Ind, 


It will be a good time when educational writers 

get through writing about how children can be 

made to ‘‘ obey necessary laws,” and how a teacher 

can properly execute ‘‘salutary school codes.” 

There is downright humbug in continually prating 

about the ‘‘ teacher’s governmental functions.” It 

seems as though about all some writers can get into 

their heads is concerning “force” and “must.” In 
a short editorial in an educational paper we read, | 
“must study,” “must obey,” ‘‘must behave,” 
“ must regulate,” and “‘ must seek.” 

It used.to make usa little rebellious in our 
younger days to be told“‘must” five times in one 
breath, and we don’t believe that children’s natures 
have changed much since that time. There is an 
eternal ruling and governing force, to which we 
bow in reverence. The force that rules in the 
present dispensation is a little different from the 
mythical god that was believed in by the heathen 
world. . The laws of love and adaptation are recog- 
nized by. human and Christian people. Even the 
dumb animals feel the softening influence of loving 
hearts and kind actions: If children are treated 
properly there will seldom be occasion for the exe 
cution of so much force.as seems to be necessary in 
some systems of government. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce that Supt. 
H. R. Sanrorp, of Middletown, New York, has been 
appointed a member of the board of Institute con- 
ductors of the State of New York. Mr. Sanford 
is a man of excellent ability and character, an 
effective educator, and a graduate of Genesee 
College, class of 61. He has filled with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to his friends the position 
of school principal, normal school professor, presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
and superintendent of schools, It is more than 
thirty years since he commenced teaching, and it 
will be twenty-five years next fall since he received 
pay for institute instruction. He has served un. 
der Superintendents Rice, Weaver, Gilmour, and 
Ruggles, and the department has yet. to receive 
the-first unfavorable ‘report of :-his work. It is espe- 
cially noted for its practical character. Supt. 
Ruggles has made no mistake in his appointment. 

The other members of the Institute Faculty are 
James Johonnot. the well known author; John H. 
French, LL.D,, late State Supt. of Vermont, and 
author of a series of arithmetics, Eugene Bouton, 
Ph:D., joint author with Mr. Johonnot of an 
elementary physiology. New York need not be 
afraid to trust these men to direct the instruction 
of her teachers, 

In addition to conducting institutes, these gentle- 
men also conduct the annual examinations for 
state certificates. They serve under the immediate 
direction of the State Superintendent. 

THE fifty sixth annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction, tHe oldest teachers’ or- 
ganization in this country, will be held in Newport, 
R. L, during the four days beginning Monday, 
July 6th. Sessions will be held mornings and even 
ings, leaving the afternoons free for recreation. 
Round trip tickets to Newport, at rates less in 
some cases than half fare, are being arranged, as 
well as delightful excursicns to all points far and 
near after the meeting. The hotels and boarding 
houses will make similar marked reductions in rates. 
There will be a special provision whereby all who 
wish can attend the meeting at Newport and then 
go hence at small additional expense to Saratoga, 
to attend the meetings there of the National Edu- 
cational Association and other bodies that occur 
during the following week. It.is therefore hoped 
\that all who visit either of these two great water- 
ing places, will visit hem both, and that the edu- 
cational world ‘will thus have a'series of immense 
union meetings during the first two weeks of July. 

Any person of good moral character interested 
in education may become a member of the institute 
upon payment of one dol'ar to the treasurer at the 
meeting, and may thus secure the benefit of all 
reduced railroad and hotel rates. The citizens of 
Newport and the managers of the Old Colony Rail- 











road are planning for the members various meas- 


ures of free entertainment, including perhaps an 
old fashioned Rhode Island clam bake and an ocean 
excursion to Block Island, upon the Pilgrim, Provi- 
dence, or Bristol, one of the mammoth steamers of 
the Fall River Line. 

The program Will include addresses from many 
of the most prominent men and women in educa- 
tional work upon themes of burning interest at the 
present time. President Cleveland, Miss Cleve- 
land, who is an experienced teacher, and the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, have been invited to be present 
at one or more of the sessions, and it is probable 
that the invitation will be accepted in part at least, 
A large circular fully describing the arrangements 
for the meeting will soon be widely distributed. 
Applications for it may be made to George A. 
Littlefield, Supt. of Schools, Newport, R. I. James 
W. Patterson, Hanover, N. H. is the President of 
the Institute, Robert C. Metcalf, Mason St., Boston, 
Secretary; and J. W. Webster, Malden, Mass., 
Treasurer. 





THE next meeting of the National Educational 
Association of the United States will take place at 
Saratoga, July 14-18, and it promises to be both 
interesting and protitable. The arrangements for 
the reception of delegates are being perfected 
rapidly. The following summary of rates of board 
and transportation will be“of interest: 

RATES OF BOARD. 


Secure your room as early as possible b 
Mr. Geo. Church (Supt. of Schools), Chairman of the 
Committee on Accommodations, Saratoga, N. Y. The 
tigures placed after tle name of the hotel indicate the 
number of persons that can be accommodated. 


I. At $2.50-$3.00 per day. 
$2.50:—Congress Hall (1,000; two gentlemen occupy- 
ing same room, $2.50 each; two ladies, $2.25; one 
rson occupying room, $3; these rates good from 
uly 8-20 inclusive); Adelphi Hotel, 150; W. E. 
Brown, Circular Street. 
$2.50-$3.00:— Warden Hotel, 250; Mrs. Maria Rvol, 50. 


IT. At $2.00 per day and upwards. 

$2.00-$8.00:--S. S, and 8. E. Strong, Remedial Insti- 
tute, 175. 
.00-$2.50:—American Hotel, 250; Huestis House, 
175; Linwood, 65; Congress Park Place, 75; W. S. 
Balch, 60. 

$2 00-$2.25:--Dr. Robert Hamilton’s Medical LInsti- 
tute, 75 

$2.00: -White Street Mansion (Mrs. Huntington), 50; 
Washington Hall, 75; Howland House, 50; Manor 
House, 50; Foley House, 50; Walworth Mansion, 40; 
Mrs. A, D. Orr, South Broadway, 40. 


III. At $1.50 per day and upwards. 
$1.50-$?.75:—Mrs, Geo. B. Weller, 25. 
$1.50-$2.50:--Spencer House, 75. 
$1.50-$2.00:—Holden House, 150; Temple Grove 
House, 100; Bernard House, 75; Irving Hotel, 150; 
Aberdeen, 80; Albermarle, 60; Broadway Hall, 50; 
Mrs. James P, Wright, 40; Mrs. C. H. Ballard, 50; 
Summer Rest, 50; Circular Street House, 75; Mrs. 
L B. Putnam, 24; Broadway House, 50; Pierce 
House, 50; Mrs, H. P. Trim, 50; J. H. Mabee, 20; 
Latham House, 60; Commercial Hotel, 100; Frank- 
lin House, 75; Mrs. 8, B. Thom, Circular Street. 40; 
Rawson House, Clinton Place, 15; Daniel Eddy, 25. 
$1.50-$1.75:—Vanderburg Cottage, 20. 


IV. At $1.00 and upwards per day. 

$1.50:—Mrs. L. Hayden, Congress Street, 25; Colum- 
bian Place Hotel, 40 

$1.25-$2.00:—Rossiler House, 75; Mrs. C. P. Scoville, 
40; Miss N. Cranmer, Clement Place, 75. 

$1.25-$1.50:--Vermont House, 120; Bates House, 80; 
Mrs. Cogswell, Broadway, 25; Mrs. E, H. Wright, 
Ellsworth Block, 15. 

$1.25:—Mrs. W. A. Bwonett, Spring Street, 10; Mrs. 
L. L, Sharp, 15 Spring Street, 25; Mrs. C.S. Smith, 
165 Philadelphia Street, 10; J. E. Irelaud, 58 East 
Street, 15: Mrs. T. D. Carpenter, 55 Philadelphia 
Sure t. 30; J. C. Fitzlwold, 149 Front Street, 25; 
Mrs. H. H. Douglas, 58 White Street, 10; Mrs. M. 
A. Guerney, 40 Franklin Street, 10; Mrs. W. B. 
Duel, 109 Philadelphia Street, 30; W. H. Corbin, 
157 Spring Street, 10; Mrs. H del Covrel, 15; Miss 
Ida Ferguson. 8 Friedlander Row, Washiu,t'0 
Street, 16; L. Haff, 48 Philadelpma Street, 16; 
Mrs, H. E. Minor, 39 Church Street, 20; Henrietta 
R. Berry, 560 Broadway, 40; Mre. M. A. Maxee, 
108 Circular Street, 22; Mre. Geo. Schmidt, 120 W. 
Congress Street, 25; Mrs: C. E. Monks, 103 Uon- 
gress Street, 20; Aberdeen, South Broadway, 80: 
if guaranteed 50 or more, will take for $1.25 per 


day. 

$1.06-$1,50:—-Elmwood Hall, 80; Albion House, 40. 
1.00-$2.00:—-Mre. Dr. Carpenter, Regent Sireet, 20. 
 seeecdian tines Ww ~¥; 10 a wy 20. 
1.10:—Mra, n, 101 Congress Street, 40. 

BI 00: Silos Barrett, 209 Regent Street, 25: Mrs. A. 
J. Holmes, Lawrence Street, 10; Wm. B. Doulon, 
12 Front Street, 20; Mrs, D. A. 598 Broad- 
way, 10; Mrs. W. A. Burnett, 168 Spring Street, 15. 


writing to 





[The railroad rates will be published next week.] 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bridgeport Connecticut is a manufacturing sub- 
urb of New York City; in fact the same remark 
could truthfully be made of a score of other busy 
towns in the Nutmeg State. In a brief visit to 
this thriving city we learned some of the 


FEATURES OF ITS PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

All of the teachers come from the training school. 
In case a vacancy occurs the most promising pupil 
is appointed. Members of the training school 
must be graduates of the high school. Not all are 





appointed, but only those who bid fair to become |’ 
good teachers. These are put in course of train-}. 


ing. Natural fitness and promise of ability as 
teachers are the sole grounds of appointment. 
These pupils have charge of four rooms with an 
average of fifty pupils in each room under the in- 
struction and criticism of a teacher of long ex- 
perience. Of the 112 teachers in the schools all 
are ladies with the exception of the principal of 
the high school and two assistants. There are no 
superintending principals, as at New Haven. The 
superintendent carefully supervises each school. 
GRADING. 

The schools are classed as Primary, the first four 
years; Grammar, the next five years; High School, 
with a four years course, which prepares students 
for the best colleges. 

PROMOTIONS. 

There is no marking system. At the middle and 
close of each term there is a written examination 
in the grammar grades and High School, upon 
the results of which the pupils are ranked and 
promoted. The opinions of the teachers who had 
the instruction of the pupils during the term are 
taken as to fitness in cases of doubt. Regular 
promotions are in'‘order but once in the year, 
but individual promotions may be made at any 
time. 

FREEDOM OF TEACHERS. ‘ 

The course of Study is definitely followed, but the 
teachers are encouraged to try their uwn methods. 
The superintendent is careful not to abridge their 
individual freedom. The order is good, but not 
excessive. The punctiliousness of the old schools 
is not found. The most cordial relations exist 
between the superintendent and his teachers, 
His entire time is spent in the schools, and the 
teachers are as free to apply and profit by his sug- 
gestions and criticisms as he is to give them. 

The spelling book is still used. In some buildings, 
each teacher has special branches in which she 
alone instructs, going from room to room. One 
has history and vocal music; another, reading, 
grammar and writing; another, arithmetic and 
book-keeping. The plan works excellently. Many 
teachers are opposed to this method, such will find 
this plan in successful operation in at least one 
school here. : 

THE NEW BUILDINGS 

are models as to arrangement, heat, light, 
and ventilation. We doubt if there is a high- 
school building in the country more perfectly 
heated and ventilated than the one here. This 
may seem an extravagant statement, but those 
about to build will learn something to their ad- 
vantage by visiting Bridgeport, Connecticut. Mr. 
Warren R. Briggs the architect is the inventor of 
several very excellent heating and ventilating ap- 
pliances in practical use. 

During tue ten years Supt. H. M. Harrington 
has been here, the new high schovl building has 
been ‘erected and several ward schools finished 
and opened. He is deservedly held in high esteem 
by teachers, pupils, and patrons. 


THE Province oF Criticism.—Ea parte criti- 
cisms are decidedly objectionable, and still worse 
are criticisms made for the purpose of excusing in- 
ferior instruction. President Stephen A. Walker, 
in a speech delivered some years ago in the Col- 
lege, said: “* No one objects to fair and intelligent 
criticism ; but to pee eee on the manage- 
ment and instruction of an institution of learning 
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TEACHING IN'NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
L PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ©: 


; EDITORIAL REPORT. 


MOULDING IN SAND. 








By Miss J. M. Fiawaaan, Teacher. 
(Average age of pupils 10 years.) 
GEOGRAPHY LESSONS REVIEWED, 


Téacher.. Children, you notice that the eand. oc- 
cupies but half the board. What does this apace. 
where there is no sand, represent ? 

Pupil. It represents a large body of water. 

T. And what does the sand papronent: ? 

P. It represents land. 

. T. What is this edge of land that aubeen am the 
water called ? 

P. The edge of land that borders on the weber is 
the coast or shore ? 

T. How many of you have ever seen a coast or 
shore? Did that which you have seen look like 
this ? 

P. It did not. 

T. In what respect did what you saw look differ- 
ent from this ? 

P. It looked more uneven. - 

T. Julius, you may come here and change this 
coast, so that it will look more like a real one. 
What has Julius done ? 

P. He has made the coast point out into the 
water. 

T. When land points out into the water like this 
what is it called ? 

_P. It is called a cape. 

T. When you think ofa cape what picture comes 
to your mind ? 

P. A picture of land pointing into the water. 

T. What then is a cape ? 

P. Land pointing out from the coast inte the 
water is a cape. 

T. Does this coast look right now ? 

P. It does not; it is yet too straight. 

T. Mabel, you may come and show what other 
form the coast may take. Why do you make this 
form so wide out in the water and so narrow near 
the mainland ? 

P. Because I wish to have the water look as if it 
almost surrounded the land. 

' T. What do we call land that looks as if the wa- 
ter almost surrounded it ? 

. A peninsula. 

What does the ‘‘ pen (e)” mean ? 

Almost. 

What does “insula” make you think of ? 
Land surrounded by water. 

Then peninsula means what ? 

Land almost surrounded by water. 

What then is a peninsula ? 

. Land almost surrounded by water is a penin- 
sula ? 

T. Children what do. you think of the shore now ? 

P. It begins to look more like the true shore ? 

T. Can any one make it still more uneven ? 
Harry may try. Why do you place the sand out 
there in the water ? 

P. Because I want to see two bodies of land. 

T. Why? 

P. I want to join them with this narrow strip of 
land. 

T. What do you call this narrow neck of land ? 

P. An isthmus. 

T. Do you remember anything about. this word. 
isthmus # 

P. It means neck. 

'T. Why is it a good name for this form of land ? 

P. Because our necks are narrow, dnd join our 
heads to our bodies, and an isthmus is narrow and 
joins one body of land to another. 

T. Then what is an isthmus ? 

P. A narrow neck of land joining two large 
bodies of land is an isthmus. 

T. Now if we look at our coast, how dees it ap- 
pear ? 

P. It-appears very uneven like a real one. 

T. But in changing the appearance of the coast, 
what else has become different from what it was at 
first ? 
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P. The water looks different ina it touches 
the land. 


T. How t 

P. In some places it looks as if it had worn away 
the land and pushed up into it. 

T. What do you call that part of the water that 
seems to have done so ? 

P. A sea, gulf, or bay. 

T. What do you call such a bay as this ? 

P. A harbor. 

T. Whatdo you notice about it ? 

P. It is almost shut in by the land. 

T. Of what use are harbors ? 


P. If ships gointo them in stormy weather they 
are safer. 


T. Why? 

P. Because there is so much land around them. 
T. How does that help them ° 

P. It keeps off the winds and rough waves. 

T. What do you notice about the water here ? 
P. Tt is very narrow. 


T. What do you notice about the water on either 
side of it t+’ 


P. It seems to be larger. 

T. What does this narrow passage seem to do to 
the two larger bodies ? 

P. Tt seems to join them. 


T. What do you call this narrow passage of wa- 
ter ? 


P. A strait. 
T. What is a strait ¢ 
P. A narrow passage of water joining two larger 
bodies of water is a strait. 
LINES OF LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

T. We: will-now leave these forms of land and 
water and talk a little about other things. What 
do those circles on the-black-board represent ? 

P. They represent tle earth. 

T. Is the earth then a circle ? 

P. It is not; it is a globe or sphere ? 


T. Why, then, do we not make spheres on the 
black-board ? 


P. We can not because it ia flat. 

T. In what two ways may we conVeniently 
measure distances on the earth ? 

P. By latitude and longitude. 

T. How does latitude show distance ? 

P. North and south of the equator ? 

T. How does lengitude show distance ? 

P. East and west of a given meridian. 

T. Girls may draw parallels of latitude, and boys 
meridians of longitude. Begin—attention! Why 
do you make the line for equator first in drawing 
parallels ? 





P. Because. we begin at the equator to measure. 

_T. And why, boys, do you mark north pole and 
south pole first ? 

P. Because we commence at the north pole to 
make the meridians and at the south pole. 

T. Draw first line. What name do you give toit? 

P. The given meridian. 

T. Why do you make the given meridian first ? 

P. Because we begin there to measure longitude. 

T. Proceed. Girls, what do you call those lines ? 

P. Parallels. 

T. Why? 

P. Because they are parallel with the equator. 

T. What kind of lines are parallel ? 

P. Lines that keep even apart and never get 
nearer to.each other. 

ri What do you think of those on board six ¢ 

P. They.are net parallel, because they are nearer | 

together on ane side than on the other. 

T. What kind of lines have you- mode, thinking - 
of whe you made them with ? 

P. Chalk lines, .. -. 

1. What kind oh lees are the real parallels of 
latitude ? 

P. There are no real parallels; we only imagine 
there are. 

T. Then what kind of lines would you call them ? 

P. Imaginary lines. 

T. Why. do you curve the lines / 

” P. Because the earth is round, and if we make 
the lines straight, they would not look as if they 
went around the earth. 

T. What must you think of then while you make 
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P. That they are imaginary. 

T. What else ? 

P. That they go around the earth ¢ 

T. What else ? 

P. That they are parallel with the equator. __ 

T. Now, remembering these three points, what 
are parallels of latitude ? 

P. Parallels of latitude are imaginary lines going 
around the earth parallel with the equator. 

T. Show how you measure distance by placing a 
dot for some place on one of the lines. 

P. Wecommence at the equator and count to- 
wards it. 

T. Well, suppose your parallels to be five degrees 
apart—commence. 

P. Five, ten, fifteen. twenty, twenty-five, thirty. 

T. Then this place is how far from the equator f 

P. Thirty degrees. 

T. In which direction did you move ? 

P. North from the equator. 

T. Then this place is 

P. Thirty degrees north latitude. 

T. Who can tell how many miles that is? Char- 
ley may answer. 

C About 2,100. 

T. How did you find out ? 

C. I counted seventy miles for every degree, so I 
had to count seventy thirty times. 

T. How else could you do the same thing ? 

P. Multiply 70 by 30. 

T. Boys, what kind of lines are those, thinking of 
the earth ? 

P. Tmaginary lines. 

T. Why did you curve them ? 

P. To make them look as if they went around 
the earth. 

T. Where do they begin and end ? 

P. They begin at north pole and end at south 

le. 
T. Now, thinking of these three things, what are 
meridians of longitude ? 

P. Meridians of longitude are imaginary lines go- 
ing around the earth from the north pole to the 
south pole, 


WRITING. 


Miss E. K. ArmsTEaD, Teacher. 

The end to be attained is a rapid, easy, plain, 
uniform, and characteristic handwriting. Success 
is assured when the pupil appreciates the import- 
ance of position and practice. 

The class is taught in the first lessons what the 
best position is and why it is best. Each pupil site 
erect, facing squarely the desk, with both feet flat 
upon the floorin front of him, in order that the en- 
tire weight of the body may rest upon the chair 
and floor. The moment the feet are out of position 
the body is thrown forward and its weight im- 
posed upon the arms. The arms are placed easily 
upon the desk at right ‘angles to each other, with 
the elbows touching the front edge of the desk. If 
the elbows are too far forward or droop over the 


edge, the body will throw its weight upon the 


arms, the muscle of the right forearm can not be 
used, the eyes will be brought too near the work, 
and the shoulders will droop. The left hand is 
placed at the top of the paper to hold it in position. 
The paper is placed at right angles to the arms. 

To teach the position of the right arm and the 
holding of the pen, the pupil is instructed to rest 
the right elbow upon the edge of the desk, lifti 
the forearm perpendicularly, then to drop the fore- 
arm easily and naturally upon the desk. The fin- 
gers fall of themselves into the correct position— 
correct because natural. It is then very easy for 
the pupil to follow as the teacher tells him and 
shows him one thing after another what to do, 
how to do it, and why. The right arm rests upon 
the muscle of the forearm, the hand, wrist, and 
forearm being in one straight line; the wrist not 
touching the desk must be parallel to it. The nails 
of the third and fourth fingers rest upon the paper. 
The pen is held loosely by the thumb and second 
finger, A light, easy grasp of the pen, with quick 
movements, results in clear, fine lines. A firm 
hold results in heavy or trembling lines. The pen 
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holder erosses the second finger at right: angles to! 
it between the nail and first joint. The thumb 
must not be bent. The holder crosses the first joint 
of the thumb and the third joint of the first fio- 
ger, which is allowed to rest lightly upon it, but 
not to control it. 

This position is insisted upon and explained un- 

til thoroughly understood. And even then, every 
lesson has to be commenced by a patient thorough, 
though quick, mentioning of every point which 
goes to make up correct position. When this is 
acquired the battle is half won. 
._ The arm movement is the first one taught. The 
elbow fémains fixed; the forearm moves from left 
to right across the paper, the wrist being kept 
horizontal and in the same straight line with the 
forearm. The pen draws a light straight line across 
the paper, slowly, no faster than a line of words 
could be written across the page. 

The next exercise teaches the forearm move- 
ment combined with the finger movement. The 
letter o is made. An inch long up-stroke is made 
with the arm movement when the teacher counts 
one. At the count, two, the down-stroke, a 
straight line, is made with the fingers. At three, 
the upstroke, a curved line, is made also with the 
finger movement. At the count one, the inch- 
long connecting line is made with the arm move- 
ment, and so on across the page. The other one- 
space letters follow. The counting is always, one, 
two, three This secures uniform time and spac- 
ing. The long connecting lines are made in the 
same time as the short up and down strokes. This 
uniformity of time and motion results in letters of 
equal size, height, and distance apart. 

In teaching the muscle movement of the arm, the 
oval or capital O is made, the motion being from 
left to right and right to left alternately, then 
across the page continuously. In the latter move- 
ment the forearm motion and the muscle motion 
are combined. The oval is then taught in many 
positions and combinations. Exercises in these 
three movements may be indefinitely multiplied. 

As yet nothing need be said about the forms of 
the letters. The points to be emphasized are hght- 
ness of touch, fineness of lines, and uniformity of 
motion. These things being gained, it is time to 
say a few words about forms of letters. 

A few leading principles underlying beauty of 
form must be understood. 

If fifteen minutes are spent upon these exercises 
each day, perfect position being insisted upon, a 
quiet interest being shown, and good attention be- 
ing given, success is certain. This is not a theory, 
but in the teacher’s experience a demonstrated 
fact. 





* 


MEMORY MAP-DRAWING. 


Miss Mary J. Bronson, Teacher. 
(AVERAGE AGE TWELVE AND A HALF YEARS.) 

The system of Memory Map-Drawing used in the 
school was illustrated by a class in Room No. 9, 
Passing to the black-boards, they proceeded to put 
thereon a diagram, b- the aid of which they were 
to draw a map of the North Central Section of the 
United States. 

This diagram consisted of a simple rectangle in 
the proportion of five to four, the side lines being 
divided into twelve equal parts, to indicate the de- 
grees of latitude, and the base into six for those of 
longitude, while a few lines drawn between certain 
of these points, gave the general direction of the 
Lakes, and the course of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. 

Harry. Lake Superior washes the northern 
shores ot Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Every crayon hastily sketched that body of 
water. . 

Arthur. St. Mary’s River connects Lake Superi- 
or with Lake Huron, and separates the northern 

re of Michigan from the Dominion of 
is strait was quickly outlined, then. the coast 
of Lake Huron, as Clara stated that its waters 
separated the lower peninsula of Michigan from 
the Province of Ontario. 





In this manner, in exact unison, every river was 





ttaced from its source to its mouth by nimble fin- 
gers, while its circuitous course was thus described, 
making the same exercise an admirable language 
lesson. Cities were located and their various char- 
acters and industries described 

This exercise is a favorite one among the pupils 
in every room where it is taught. To take part in 


it is always esteemed a privilege, to be debarred 
from it a great deprivation. 





A LESSON ON THE NUMBER TEN. 


Miss Mary J. Haves, Teacher. 
(First Year of School.) 

By means of objects the scholars have taken 
each number in snecession, found for themselves, 
and become familiar with their different combina- 
tions, adding, subtracting, multiplying, and divid- 
ing. They have been taught fractions in a very sim- 
ple way. 

The class have used objects to illustrate and « ex- 
plain, though not necessarily as dependent on 
them at present as they were at the beginning of 
the year. 

THE LESSON. 

Weare going to talk of ten. What can each one 
tell me about it ? 

First Scholar.—Five and five are ten. 

Second.—Three threes and one are ten. 

7 hird.—Six and four are ten. 

Fourth.—Five twos are ten. 

Fifth.—Two fours and two are ten. 

You may now take ten objecte from the boxes. 
Flossie, shells; Edith, beads; Johnnie, buttons: 
etc. Who hasastory, putting together and tak 
ing away? Carrie may tell us one. 

Carrie.—If I have four pencils. and I buy four 
more, and Flossie gives me two more, and then | 
give five to Gertie, I will have five left. . 

T. Thatis right. Now, show me on the table 
how many oranges I could buy for ten cents, at 
three cents apiece. Edith has it first. When all 
are ready, she may tell us (objects all grouped cor 
rectly in threes). 

Edith. You could buy three oranges and have 
one cent left, because there arethree threes in ten. 
and one left over. 

T. You may show meagain on the table, if you 
were to have two pennies a day when good, how 
many pennies you would have for being good five 
days. All have it; Gertie may tell us. 

Gertie. I should have ten pennies, because five 
twos make ten. 

T. Show me on the table half of ten, half of 
nine, half of five, a quarter of ten, ete. Which is 
the most, half of five or quarter of ten? Show it 
with splints. 

For work at your seats, you may rule off ecards 
on your slates, and with little stars. put -down 
everything you can think of that makes ten. 





LANGUAGE. 


Miss Ipa M. We cn. Teacher. 
(AVERAGE AGE, NINE YEARS.) 
READING. 

When the class is seated, sight readers are dis- 
tributed. 

Teacher.—Class may open books at page ——. 

Johnnie, you may read, first reading to yourself. 
Edna goon reading, first to yourself, as Johnnie 
did.- Willie read, etc. Class may now close their 
books. Adele, you may tell me what you have 
heard your little friends read. Katie may go on. 
Bertie was there anything you heard that Adele 
has not mentioned? Mary may tell me the story 
about the word ‘“‘monkey.” Frank, you may 
spell the word munkey. Louis may tell me 
the story about the “‘tree.” Minnie may spell 
the word. 

_ In this way sentences are given and the difficult 
words spelled. The pupils then go to their seats 
and write the story on their slates 

WRITTEN EXERCISES. 

The other day we bought the ‘History of the 
United States in Words of One Syllable.” To-day I 
“will read to you a little about the country in which 
we live. (Read about five minutes.) Mary, will 
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you please tell me the story I have just read to 
yout Eddie, you may tell me a little more about 
it. Tomy, You may go on. Mame, you may spell 
Columbus forme. Who.can spell America forme? 
Whe can spell queen, etc.? Class may now write 
me thé story on their slates. You may have ten 
minutes to write in. . , 

Class take position. Jimmie may read his story 
and etc. - yi : 

On each day the teacher adds a little to what 
they already know on the subject, asking ques- 
tions.abeut what is read on the previous day. 
Also questioning as to the spelling of certain 
words. On Friday, paper and pencils are passed, 
and without any remarks scholars are told to write 
astony upon the finding of America. In this way 
they go on for several weeks. In the same way 
they aré taught geography. Telling to day what 
a mountain is, asking for the spelling of the words, 
“mountain,” “great,” “height,” and any other 
word that the pupil fiads trouble in spelling. Then 
the teacher says: ‘‘ Katie, tell me how to write the 
story Of a mountain on the board, spelling each 
word, and saying whether it begins with a capital 
er small letter. On Friday they write on paper all 
the land forms that they have talked of during the 
week. This grade takesonly the land forms. 

' ‘LETTER-WRITING. 

On first taking up letter-writing in this grade, a 
short letter is placed on the board, scholars being 
asked to help spell the words. Teacher asks one 
of the boys whom. he would like to write to. He 
names some friend, and states what he would like 
to tell him. Others are eager to add, and soon 
quite a.nice little letter is completed. This is writ- 
ten on the board by the teacher. The children then 
copy on their slates. They receive no assistance at 
this time, either in spelling or use of capitals. 
About wo weeks later, the scholars are given ten 
or fifteen: minutes to write a letter to their teacher. 
These are read and criticised by the pupils. Once 
a week the scholars bring a letter which they have 
written at home. 





SOME FACTS CONCERNING THE SCHOOL, 


MANUAL TRAINING. 

Two years ago the subject of Manual Training 
was much discussed in New Haven, and Dwight 
and Skinner's Schools immediately undertook the 
experiment of practically testing the question. 
They met with success and favor; and, on recom- 


‘ mendation by the Superintendent, the Board of 


Education, extended the plan so as to include a 
class from each of the larger Grammar Schools. 
Eaton gladly took part in the work. ‘ 

In the main hall of the building was arranged 
a display of the articles made by the class of twelve 
boys who have represented Eaton at the Manual 
Training School, which has been conducted in a 
basement,room of a neighboring school building, 
fitted with  work-benches and supplied with car- 
penters’ tools. Here the class has spent Tuesday 
afternoon of each week since last September un- 
der the instruction of the janitor, who is a prac- 
tical carpenter. The class was selected from the 
two highest rooms of the school, good scholarship 
being the first requisite. 

Beginning with the simplest work, the boys pro- 
gressed to making joints of all kinds, geometrical 
solids, boxes, scouring boards, stools, steps, frames, 
school easels, etc. The boys showed varying abili- 
ties in a more pronounced degree than in their stud- 
ies, and progressed commensurately. The general 
results and educational benefits may be brief 
stated. Ofcourse, no idea of teaching a certain 
trade is thought of, and no attention is paid to the 
monetary value of the articles produced, as, under 
the circumstances, mental results only are to be 
studied. ‘The training of the hand and eye to judg- 
ment and ‘accuracy is the most obvious result, 
though far from the most important. The general 
scholarship of’ these boys did not suffer from the 
loss of titne from their studies; each one held his 
own, to say the least. They gained an honest re- 
spect for skilled labor, and learned that there are 
other ways to get a living than by one’s wits. Such 


training must be productive of general activity, 
and might be prescribed as a good remedy for idle 
habits and loafing. 

On the whole, the experiment has been a most 
profitable one, and productive of important results. 
The great question it represents is a live one, ap- 
preciated by the public, and will occupy the 
thoughts of some of our most profound thinkers 
until final conclusions ar» reached and formulated. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

Supplementary reading is a great factor in a 
school. The book case in room 12 was well sup- 
plied with histories, great and small, to aid in that 
study. The upper rooms were using sets of Har- 
per’s Young People, Pupils’ Companion, Treasure- 
Trove, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” “Rip Van Winkle,” 
“* Julius Cesar,” ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” etc. 
And every room, down to the lowest, appeared to 
have available extra reading matter of an instruct- 
ive and attractive sort. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

The Principals are entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of corporal punishment, and it is used 
when deemed necessary and likely to be effective. 
As a fact. only a very small number ot boys have 
to be subjected to this treatment. Vicious and de- 
praved boys can be transferred to the regular Tru- 
ant Schools. 

An examination of the Principal's record of cor- 
poral punishments revealed the fact that in the 
four upper rooms only one case of such punish- 
ment had occurred during the present school year. 


GYMNASTICS. 


By Miss H. E. Goopricu, Teacher. 

It is difficult to report a gymnastic exercise; we 
can only state how the movements impressed us. 
There was not excessive order, but great cheerful- 
ness and vigor. The object of the movements was 
to exercise the whole body. We were impressed 
with the earnestness, precision, and general hearti- 
ness of the work. If our readers wish, we will ob 
tain the movements as practiced by Miss Goodrich, 
and publish them for their benefit. 





FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE MONTENEGRINS 

Despite their smail stature, these miniature Mon- 
tenegrins are certainly the best soldiers of India. 
One of them lately killed a man-eating tiger in 
the jungle with one slash of his huge curved knife. 
Another in a former war, slew three British soldiers 
with three successive blows, the victims being al- 
most cut in two through their thick cross belts. 
But although the valor of the Goorkhas in 1880 
dismayed even the Afghans themselves; they were 
an equal terror to their English leaders from the 
cruelties in which their native ferocity and fierce 
religious hatred of their Mussulman foes found 
constant vent. After one of the battles near Can- 
dahar, a Goorkha battalion went over the field 
with their long knives and literally cut to pieces 
every wounded Afghan whom they found. On 
another occasion a Goorkha soldier set fire to the 
clothes of a fallen‘ Mussulman, and then danced 
around him with shrieks of delight while the poor 
wretch was slowly burning alive. 

Who are the Montenegrins ! Who are the Goork- 
has? What class of people are called Mussulmans 
Where is Candahar? The people of what country 
are called Afghans ? 

Looking up answers to such questions as these, 
concerning events that are now occuring, will teach 
geography to some purpose. 

Arter June 30 next, the on letters will 


be two cents an ounce, instead of; two cents a half- 
ounce; or, in the 








TABLE TALK. 


The following letter from a Western man will inter- 
est those who are auitating the ‘‘classical ” question: 

Your pointed rerarks which we occasionally find in 
the editorials of the JouRNAL hardly need any supple- 
mentary words from the rank and file of this profession. 
But I want to say that to thinking men you are in the 
right, and must win. 

The remarks in question refer to the study of Greek 
and Latin as compulsory work in all our courses of 
study. Even here, at the West, where we often pride 
ourselves on being in the van of every good movement, 
the old fashioned idea of education is too prevalent. 
Every town of a thousand or fifteen hundred inhabitants 
wants (or their school principals want to give them) a 
High School, wherein pupils must be prepared for the 
State University. I have before me a course of study 
for a high school in one of these third class cities. A 
very excellent course it is, and one which, if mastered, 
would give any of our young people a much better 
start in life, intellectually, than a good many, yes, a 
vast majority, of our successful men in America pos- 
sessed. But here is one objection: Botany (not re- 
quired of pupils who take Latin), English Literature 
(not required of pupils who take Latin), Physiology 
(not required of pupils who take Latin). Well, well! 
A little bit of Dog-Latin the panacea for any amount 
of ignorance of our own literature, the world about us, 
and of these bodies whose strength and vitality we be- 
gin to sigh for when it is everlastingly too late! 

A PRINCIPAL. 





* 
7 * 

A superintendent in Alabama writes, ‘‘ My remuner- 
ation is about $150, just enough to keep me in want of 
everything. Our teachers are often transient men; 
those that are not professional—only teach as sup- 
plementary to some other calling. Our public 
schools run about 45 to 50 days in a year, at an average 
of about 20 dollars per month. Our institutes are fail- 
ures, from the fact that there is no provision made to 
defray the expenses of the teachers, neither is there any 
penalty for not attending. The public schvols usually 
open the first week in July. The law requires that one 
institute shall be held in September. We are about 
twenty-five years behind in everything pertaining to 
popular education.” There are a few dark places in our 
country, and here, where this superintendent lives, is 
one of them. What is to be done? Will some corre- 
spondent solve the problem? The giving of money to 
such a people is not going to do much good. They 
wouldn’t appreciate a good school if they had one. The 
people must be educated to value good teachers, and so 
sacrifice something themselves, even though it be little, 
to sustain them. The educational missionary is needed. 
When she is found, there will be no difficulty in finding 
a place for her to work in, if she doesn’t ask too much. 

* - 7. 

I was much interested in the charge and answer in 
regard to institutes in the JouRNAL of April 25th. Per- 
mit me to give an incident during our Institute last 
summer, conducted by Prof. De Graff. A number of 
“*Tobiases” were complaining of the dullness of the 
work and the heat of the weather. “Hot,” said a 
gentleman, “‘I did not know the weather was warm. 
I was so interested that I did not know what kind of 
weather it was.” This man is a classical scholar, has 
the largest and best selected library of any teacher in 
the county, and is principal of a city school. Some in- 
stitutes may be a nuisence, but most frequently those 
who vote them a nuisance lack an ‘“‘ounce of common 
sense” and a “‘ spoonful of brains,” and should buy “ten 
cents” worth of paper for a ‘‘ fool’s cap.” 

J. N. Davin. 
o 9 o 

We rise to cast our vote against continue stories, Ed- 
ucational Notes, and Examination Questions. We are 
in favor of practical school work, suggestive articles 
on grammar, geography, history, etc. 

We are particularly in favor of reproduction exercises 
--such as have been given in the JoURNAL of late. We 
consider your paper more and more valuable each 
week. Let your good work go on, and “‘may your 
shadow never grow less.” 3. W. A. 

Osawatomie, Kan. 

- “ 7 

Please do not omit first or second pages of JOURNAL, 
‘“‘Mind Articles,” ‘‘ Letters,” ‘“‘News of the Week,” 
**Golden Thoughts,” ‘Calendar "—well, I do not know 
that Ican spare anything. I do think, though, that 


some of the teachers ask questions that they might 
asily look up for themselves. 


Joun WILSOR, 
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LETTERS. 





Please give me some information concerning Russia. 
H. M. Hoag, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

[One seventh part of the land surface of the earth, 
and one twenty-eighth of its whole area constitute the 
dominion of the Czar of All the Russias. More than 
100,000,000 people call him father, and are under lis 
absolute government. In Russia a child is born on an 
average every eight seconds throughout the year, and a 
death occurs every eleven seconds, At the present rate 
of increase the population will double in about sixty 
years. But Russia 1s very far behind most civilized na- 
tions in the care of children and in the preservation of 
life.’ Statistics show that sixty per cent of all the chil- 
dren die under the age of five years. The average du- 
ration of life in Russia is only twenty-six years, which 
is much below the average in the western countries of 
Europe and in the United Stater.—A.] 


Please state the best course for a teacher in a country 
school where the parents side with the pupils when cor- 
rected at school whether they are right or wrong. D. 

[Such acticn on the part of the parents usually arises 
either from a misunderstanding of the circumstances, 
or from want of faith in the teacher's plans or purposes. 
The teacher should frequently make friendly culis upon 
his patrons: show them that he has the good of their 
children at heart, and secure their confidence and su 
port. It would be well for him also to hold a self- 
examination when such difficulties arise. Let bith find 
out whether his dealings appear to bis pupils to be 
founded on justice, or simply on his own arbitrary 
will.—B.] 

In answer to the questicn in JouRNAL of April 4th, 
‘* What battle was tought and gained without a com- 
maading officer,” I would say Uhancellorsville, Va., 
between Generals Lee and Hooker. During the action 
Hooker was stunne! while leaning against a pillar of 
the veranda of the Chancellor House by a cannon ball 
striking the pillar; and for an hour the Union Army 
was deprived of its commander, (From Barnes’ Brief 
History of the United States.) W. H. B. 


Please analyze the sentences given below : 

(a) ‘* Be temperate in youth or you will huve to be 
abstinent in old age.” 

(0) ‘‘Places near the seaare not extremely cold in win- 
ter, nor are they extremely warm in summer.” 

(c) ‘Some have greatness thrust upon them.” 

(d) ** We should keep the p res of the shin open, as 
through them the bioou throws off its impurities.” 


The grave of Ex President Harrison has always been 
marked rf a plain but tuffiient tomb. Some years 
ago it fell into disrepair, but has since been improved, 
and may now be seen plainly from the river and rail- 
way track. North Bend, where he is buried, isin Ohio. 


_ Please explain what is meant by ‘‘paying strict atten- 
tion to pronunciation and enunciation. R. L. P. 

[Enunciation refers to the distinct utterance of the 
sounds of the letters ; pronunciation \o correctness of 
sounds and accentuatiou.—B. | 


What is the color of the Gulf Stream? A. W. H., in 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, April 4. 

The Gulf Stream 1s ot a deep indigo blue, striking) 
different from the green of the surrounding ocean,— 


{In the JOURNAL fur April 11 you made a wrong state- 
ment about the Omnibus Bill. One of its provisions 
was the abolition of the slave trade in the District of 
oo See Anderson, Swinton, Taylor, Scott, etc. 


Is Louis Kossuth still alive ? B. McK. 
{Louis Kossuth is now hving in Turin, and is hearty 
and active at the age of 82 years.—A.] 





ANSWERS. 


(As fast as reliable answers are received they will be printed.) 


4. In the sentence, ‘‘ Buoks are more valuable than 
gold,” ‘‘than” modifies valuable (understood) and con- 
nects the clause expressin - to valuable, and is, 
therefore a conjunctive adverb. A.M. J. 


_ 6, Feet” is in the objective case, being used restrict- 
ively (see Kerl’s Grammar); ‘‘place” is the object of the 
preposition “to.” A. E. 


7. In the sentence, ‘‘ They offered Caesar the crown 
three times,” “‘ Cassar” is the indirett object, or the ob- 
ject of the prepos:tion “to,” understood. “‘ Times” is in 
the objective case without a ocean word. (See 
Grammar and Analysis made y and Attractive by 
Diagrams, p. 84). ZT; V4 


8. The person of the verb in the sentence, “‘ You and 
I should study our lessons”—when the subjects are of 
different numbers or pergons, the verb agrees with the 
nearest, therefore it first person. Regular, active, 
transitive, potential, past, first, plural. A.M. J. 





SOMETHING is wrong when a child is compelled to 
study. Where is it? Who has made a mistake ? 
Every child of common sense loves to study some- 
thing. Why should he not be permitted to ? 





PERSONAL. 


Supt. O. G. BAILEY, of Amherst county, Va., will hold a 
Teachers’ Institute, 6, 7, and 8. 


THE REV. Dr. JAMES M. LuDLOW has decided not to ac- 
cept the presidency of Marietta College. 


THE late HARRIET H. Fay, of Marlboro, Mass., left $40,- 
000 for the establishment of a professorship of English 
literature at Tufts College. 


Prin. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, of Glens Falls, addressed the 
teachers of Queens County, April 11, upon the subject of 
“ Principles and Methods.’ 


THE REV. Dr. RIcHAarpD S. JAMES, of Batesville, Ark., has 
been elected peectient of Buckner College, the only Baptist 
institution of learning in that state. 


Pror. J. BRECKENRIDGE is doing excellent institute work 
in Iowa. The late mee at Sibley and Spirit lake sent 
the teachers out filled with enthusiasm. 


Co. Supt. P, H. Foury, of Jamestown, Dak., is one of the 
live school officers in that growing Territory. In addition 
to his other duties, he edits a column of educational “Notes” 
in the Dakota Weekly Age. 


GEN. JOHN C. FREMONT is neither so old nor infirm that 
he declines to expose himself once more in exploration. He 
is to head a party of surveyors who will determine sundry 
New Mexican boundaries for a syndicate. 


Miss KATE FIELD says to the food poo le of the Bay 
State : ‘‘ You sit down here and fancy that Boston is the 
hub of the universe, and that the West can teach you noth- 
ing. It has taught me more than half a dozen trips to 
Europe.” 


Mr. PHELPS, the pt mm Minister to England, is 
tall, with a slight, elegant figure. He dresses in black, and 
has t dignity of manner: his eyes and hair are black 
and his complexion olive. He wears small side-whiskers, 
slightly gray. He is about sixty years of age. 


ProF. GEORGE I. CHAcE, of Brown University, recently 
died, at the ripe old age of seventy-seven. From 1833 to 
1870 he was actively connected with the college as Profes- 
sor of Chemistry and as President ad interim, and he was 
alike respected for his intellectual force, scholarly attain- 
ments, and genial manners. His interest in the students 
under his charge was evinced not only by pains-taking and 
well-ordered instruction in the class-room, but also by de- 
lightful hospitality in his own house. He was one of the 
most popular professors in a college remarkable for close- 
ness of intercourse between the faculty and the students. 
He was also an eminently wise and good man, active in 
public and tee pn charities, and respected for his man} 
ness and robust virtues. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


: BROOKLYN.—The new training school for teachers, un- 
der the direction of the Board of Education, will be opened 
in Berkeley place, near Sixth ave. 

‘ILLINOIS.—We print an outline of an interesting meet- 
ing of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, held in 
Rockford, _ 24, and 25. The report was forwarded to 
us by Prof. M. O Naramore, of Winne " 

The Committee on Reading, Prof. C. O. Scudder, chair- 
man, recommended that: ‘“‘ 1. Continuous works be read, 
and not mere selections. 2. Reading should bear directly 
on the work of the schovl. 3. These works should be 
works of master minds. 4. The reading should be edify- 
ing, fruitful, and cultivating.” 

rof. W. H. Ray, of Hyde Park, discussed “Reading in 
High Schools.” 
.—The teacher must attract, then teach. As soon 
as the attraction reaches the child, the teaching is easy. 
In a carefully selected library in Hyde Park, of a good i 
number of books, one boy in eight weeks all, and a 
the oetiiren over ten years of age did so inside of six 
months. 

A very important purpose of the ability to read is to af- 

ford the proper introduction to the study of English litera- 














*| ture. Among all the studies taught in the high school, this 


one is most ee 

The old-fashioned weekly rhetorical exercises are not to 
be condemned. A work or series of works should be se- 
lected, and a plan laid out for their study and an afternoon 
exercise of ten or twelve recitations, and six or eight com- 
positions would not be too much. 

Second,—The teacher should maintain a sharp and care- 
ful supervision of the work done. 

Third,—There should be an assignment of books to indi- 
vidual readers, and then a writing out of what they have 
read uired. 

Fourth,—There should be a similar assi - ~ topics 
for writing at some future day. Instruction sho be given 
in taking notes, and writing out from these. 

A scientific method in the study of English literature; is 
the careful reading of a few authors. * 

To know a book th roughly one must know the biog- 
raphy of its author, although this latter is a subordinate 
matter. 

New books should be read first, in order to get modern 
styles of writing ; prose should precede poetry. Cultivate 
the tion. Don’t fear fiction so long as it has a 
pure, noble and good literary style. 

After thirteen years of age children should not read chil- 
dren’s books. 

Results to be attained in this study are, first, a love for 
goed Seeding; second, a perception of the ideas of style: 

of the use of books; fourth, a discrim- 
ination of taste for life ; fifth, ownership. 

Prof. S. B. Wadsworth, of Oregon, said, on “Reading in 
Grammar Schools ”’: is the gaining thought and 


expressing it from the prin 
‘wo methods are taught : first. vocal expression : second, 
elocutionary expression. are surface work—mechan- 
ical. Only one-fiftieth of our reading is mechanical, the 
other forty-nine fiftieths is thought reading. The secret of 
success in reading in grammar grades is in the teacher. A 
definite line of reading should be taught. 
Miss Anna I. , on “Primary Reading,” said: We 
in reading from the known to the unknown. 
Many things the child learns are pegeheieens of thin, 
uainted with ‘ore entering schoo 
thought. We have oral and 
the more. y not have 
reading lessons? Yet this can 
too far. We learn to do by doing, and we learn 
read by reading. That method is the best which com- 





The sentence method is the best. 
An impression must be made upon the pupil before an 
expression can be obtained, as is the case with the photog. 
at heartily applauded. 

. was y applau 

In the discussion of the topics treated in the morning 
Prof. Powell said the child must be like the natur. 
alist—he must do an immense amount of field work in 


bines the word, phonic, and object methods together, 
not one of these alone. - 


practice to keep children reading 
meaning, when complete works that showed all the beauties 
of an author’s work, could be obtained for half the cost of 


readers. 
Prof. Alexander Kerr. of ry Wis., addressed the 


ie were given to 

m its very nature was not lasting. He would not dis 
parage this reading for it was necessary, and he indul 
Sache bv coal afford, but the demand was for read- 


ing something substantial. 

any people passed through life with no knowledge of 
their limit. The worst misery was the b of. the soul 
into too narrow limits. Some teachers did not allow the 
petty details of their daily routine to keep them from 
widening out ng, but more fell into the line of 
the traditional schoolmaster. We owé much book 
men. England became what it is a , re 
there was necessity for discrimination in the use of books. 

The book agent who traveled from house to house did 
much yet the greater of the literature he sold 
could thrown away. e would urge a systematic 
course of reading. A school is the center of intelli- 

mce and knowledge: Children should be tanght to shun 
bad books, as much as confidence men. Too stresg 
could not be laid on this fact. Finally, teachers in order 
to teach wenn | needed preparation and abundant re- 
sources upon which they could draw at anytime to suit 
their convenience. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
J. H. Freeman, Aurora, ident; W, P. y yde 
Park, Secretary; A. V. Freeman, Rochelle; H. H. Belfield, 
Chicago; T. J. Howe, Dixon, Executive Committee. 


MICHIGAN.—The fourth annual session of the Johnson 
Co. Teachers’ Institute will be held in the High School 
building, Tecumseh, from July 27 to August 8, 1885. 0. 
A. Noble, Co. Supt. 

The next session of the Johnson Co. Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the High School room, Tecumseh, 
Saturday, May 9. 


NEW JERSEY.—The Middlesex Co. Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met at New Brunswick, May 2. , 

The East Monmouth Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Atlantic Highlands, May 9. . 8. RB. E. 

Miss BERTHA KuBN, of Hoboken, has opened a Kinder- 

rten in the town of Union. In connection with the Kin- 

e mn an Intermediate Class will be established, in 
which children from 6 to 7 years of will receive prepar- 
ation for school ; also an Industrial School for older girls. 
Both the German and English language will be spoken and 
duly cultivated. 


NEW YORK.—Dr. y. one Bouton and Prof. Henry R. 
Sanford conducted the Chemung Co. Teachers’ Institute at 
Horseheads, N. Y., closing May 8. It was an enthusiastic 
meeting. 

A meeting of the Ontario Co. Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Vv ictor, May 15 and 16. Prof. Geo. D. Olds, of 
Rochester University, will deliver a lecture on ‘German 
Schools”: A. P. Chapin will discuss ‘‘Teachers’ Help”; Miss 

ma M. Cowles, “Energy in the School-room”; J. H. 
Pollock, ‘Phonic Analysis.” A discussion of ‘School 
Management” will be opened by Supt. S. A. Ellis, of 
Rochester, followed by teachers from Brockport, Geneseo, 
Lima, and hester. 

The Suffolk Co. Institute met at Patchogue, A 27. 
On account of the illness of Prof. Johonnot, Dr. French 
was assisted by Prof. Sandford. The instruction was main- 
ly primary reat stress was laid upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various combinations, as the way to secure 
— and accurate addition. 

he following valuable maxims were given: ‘Teach 
Peseeatty ; “Teach patiently”; “‘ Teach earnestly” ; 

‘Teach thoroughly.” 

Prof. Sandford advocated the use of pen avd ink much 
earlier than is the custom—that is, by the time pupils have 
Second Reader. For beginners, stencils to be in both 
dra and ¥ 

Mr. R. Shaw, of Yonkers, formerly one of the best 
teachers in the county, addressed the institute. 

Commissioners C in and Cleaves have the confidence 
of the teachers and doall in their power to further the 
teachers’ interests. 

The evenings of the week were filled by “Suffolk Count 
Teachers’ Association.” Interesting papers, music, an 
recitations were given, and one evening Dr. Dio Lewis 
lectured on “Our Girls.” A SUBSCRIBER. 

Dr. CHARLES ForRBES, of the Free Academy has received 4 
call to the chair of Natural Sciences in Macalaster College, 
Minn. The tion is a good one, and the tender to Prof. 
Forbes is a high compliment which is well deserved. 


PENN.—Millersville Normal School, near the city of Lan- 
caster, established 1859, is the oldest in the State. Throuzh 
its 20, students (over 600 graduates) it has had a wide 
influence on the educational work of that and many other 
States. 


VIRGINIA.—The McCormick Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of be ---g was dedicated on April 18, the anniver- 
sary of the b of Thomas Jefferson. The building is 
surmounted by a dome forty-five feet in diameter and weigh- 
ing 25,000 pounds. The telescope is a duplicate of that in the 
Naval Observatory, its focal sates be thirty-two and 
one-half feet, and he clear aperture of the object lass 
twenty-six inches. It cost $46,000, and the b 
$30,000: both the of Leander J. McCormick, of Chi- 
cago. The directorship of the Observatory is endowed with 
the sum of $50,000, of which $22,000 was , ee by Vir- 

nia, and the rest by citizens of New York, elphia, 

ton, and Baltimore. An additional sum of $25,000 was 
also given by W. H. Vanderbilt, of New York. 
mond Stone, the director in charge, is a graduate 


ey 2 University. 
The University of wieginte has, in one taken & 
wide departure from_ the ‘Jeffersonian 
which it was founded. It has had cha 

yeams, and has just dedicated a new chapel, to be used for 
he religious services of the college. 
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HOME MADE APPARATUS, FOR NATURAL 
SCIENCE TEACHING 





By Frank T. Wisson, High School, Stillwater, Minn. 


ARTICLE I. 
An adgount of the 1 making of home-made apparatus at Still- 
water, 

HISTORY. 


During the Christmas vacation of the school 
year of 1883-4 an unfinished room in the basement 
of the high school building was converted into a 
laboratory. The room was finished, supplied with 
gas and water, furnished with a sink, a hood, cases, 
cupboards, and drawers and a large work table for 
pupils. Everything was done with an eye to con- 
venience and utility. The cost of converting this 
large, bare, stonewalled room into a convenient 
laboratory was about five hundred dollars. 

A young attorney in the place, with a natural 
fondness for the sciences and for teaching was 
induced to devote one half of his time to the ‘in- 
auguration of Natural Science in the high school, 
and the equipment of the above mentioned labora- 
tory. In view of the expenditure in fitting up the 
room, the school board felt somewhat depressed 


financially and could not afford the purchase of 


much apparatus. There were afew complete pieces 
and many fragments of apparatus that had had no 
abiding place in the past and consequently had seen 
hard usage. These were cleaned up and transferred 
to the new cases. A moderate investment was 
made in new instruments. But there still remained 
an aching void, an unsatisfied longing for more ap- 
paratus. Not for show, but for use. 

The young teacher, being possessed of consider. 
able knack at what is commonly called ‘ tinker- 
ing,” concluded that if the articles could not be 
bought they might be manufactured. The janitor 
of the high school building had some carpenter 
tools and a shop fitted up in an adjoining room. 
He kindly placed the same at the disposal of the 
teacher and rendered most material aid during the 
remainder of the school year and a portion of 
the summer vacation. Acquaintance with friends, 
who were mechanics, gave good fruit in hints, 
advice, contribution of material, and the use of 
tools. A few necessary to2ls were purchased and 
added to the private kit of the janitor. A car- 
penter constructed a home made lathe and scroll 
saw at a cost of nineteen dollars. Whatever may 
be the merits of home-made apparatus, however, 
that lathe and. saw proved a delusion and a snare. 
Never-the less, imperfect as they were, they were 
made to do effective work. 

At the close of the school year, an arrangement 
was male with the teacher whereby he was em- 
ployed by the calendar year to give all his time to 
science teaching and to the further equipment of 
the laboratory. 

During the summer vacation the work of making 
apparatus was prosecuted most zealously. An 
exhibit was prepared for the national Association 
at Madison, a portion of which is now at New 
Orleans. At the beginning of the present year 
the janitor withdrew his help and the use of his 
tools. The purchase of a few tools supplied the 
deficiency, and the teacher was thereby enabled to 
continue the work without help. The dexterity 
acquired in the use of carpenter’s tools proved an 
ample compengation for the loss of skilled help. 

This in brief is the history of making home-made 
apparatus in the Stillwater High School by an in- 
experienced amateur during the short period of 
one year. It has taken no more time than that 
devoted to any other kind of business or profes- 
sion. Ignorance gave rise to many blunders and 
to some botched work; the remedy of which cost 
extra time. Time and again was verified the old 
adage that “haste makes waste.” Every failure 
was a new lesson learned. It required the same 
‘nergy and zeal that so many generously give to 
the acquirement of fancy work, painting, and roller 





The results were keen pleasure in creat- 


ingand making something, sound -sleep,- perfect 


health, manual dexterity, practical education and 
an abundance of good, serviceable apparatus at a 
trifling expense. 

The following list may prove of interest as show- 
ing exactly what was accomplished, with a 
comparison of the cost of the apparatus and the 
dealer's price for the same or equivalent articles. 
The woodwork consists mainly of polished black- 
walnut or finixhed butternut. Future articles will 











POWER OF ATTENTION. 
object attended to, controls the will. The desire to 
attend is thus aroused, making it possible for the 
mind to exert more and more power in such acts, 
until the reason comes in to govern the will, en- 





describe the manner of their construction.. 
PHYSICS. 
MOLECULAR FORCES. 
Price of 
Costof Apparatus 
Mate jal Dealer. 
Adhesion disc of giass....................... $ 0 60 $ 080 
Cobesion Stetee Otol fe eee 06 10 
eae 00 75 
(he of seapilary th tubes. mounted............ 1> 1 75 
ubaneoepdonvencesta 009 eoees Ls) 12 
DYNAMICS. 
Hoop of brass mounted to illustrate the al- 
ternate ¢xpansion and contraction uf an 
tne auihe dee cniatinensnnnnds siren 00 350 
‘ FORCE AND MOTION 
« Whirling machine..........  ..... ........-. 45 11 00 
Rozattens tate. P somes eat, ond mate... BO 10 00 
cular, polished bia _k walnut base, spring 
~~ pape bacaempnasslanebeatend 50 15 00 
‘Apparatus to show the effect of gravitation 
Lk ee 05 1 00 
MECHANICS. 
ND OIG vans. opeuay obapetiiduby thieves 15 1 25 
{ he ntti Rachie inane 15 400 
Inclined plane, arc, and binding screw...... 15 6 50 
Screw, iron, in solid bag a: a teenie bes 65 5 00 
Wedge, in two sections, hinged . esese 10 2 30 
Mlustra ion of — ecthS acbbvcdadesdbbee 3 25 00 
ODL 455 2 sbi cocicceceaue 2 15 00 
CENTER OF GRAVITY. 
A double cone which runs up hill. ......... 10 2 00 
MO i edie qskeu chev’ scouseded ec | 250 
bigs VSS tide cdibicdshedbdsedsd 5 1 50 
CEE LLL LENG. 05 175 
Blondin firu’e, balanced on support of 
ished black walnut..................... 30 3 00 
Square and triangular biocks................ 10 75 
ey OH ARE LL EE Ee 25 150 
Ae oy cakes cdgthichadciteeghtesmakas 10 10 
Ey GAEL AeUsadeu's vndls od Wb es'dedcbdbcbbobbin’s 25 100 
Two bal's a unequal size and a con 
nected by rod, pierced at cen o 
vity, onl on which to revatve it. 35 150 
GRAVITATION. 
Pendulum apparatus......................... 75 8 00 
HYDRAULICS. 
Digtvems MG 6a sisi esics ces Beddctveccsiceecee 3 50 
aces pe on akg eal ge: Saba mbes ta 50 12 50 
i one. SET bo <p ennenenvelaradeveds de 1 4 10 00 
a A Celt ae el 1 50 
v= w modek, overshot, undershot 
oo Re ele er 2 75 9 00 
Barker's will, model of giass, four arms... 60 16 50 
braces, two arms........ 50 10 00 
PNEUMATICS. 
Recriver, with slid’ng rod................... 05 5 00 
SOOU) OU GO WROUNITE. «=. 5c accccccesspecccccece 20 2 50 
Bacchus illustration......... .............6.. 20 2 00 
HEAT. 
Ball and Sy Bad show ex on of metals 30 ? 00 
Com; brass and iron.............. 00 15) 
Wire gauze with handle...... ............... 00 75 
PT nchins de nosicandetht-tiexcusssbeeaseuee 40 5 00 
ACOUSTICS. 
Dada o dhbdh bhwee Jbbs obi ibda odbs 1 25 25 00 
Illustration of siren.... ... ...............05 00 100 
bi “ Savart’s wheel.................. 00 6 00 
Revolving disc apparatus...............-.... 110 6W 
FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY. 
Elect toni tenenel dott coun 10 250 
i ns on cot cnctennasino nes ahs 9 75 
Shes: neceasencesesensana 10 00 
Two induction cylinders, 8 inches in length 40 12 00 
aos ccbcdouscevesveuseupe 60 6 OH 
I Lis cb bUGh . daNs be uedso ces de cek. 1 75 8 00 
ped comductor. .................. 6665 1 00 6 00 
Gold leaf electrometer....................... 00 3 60 
E chime, two bells......... ........ 05 2 00 
AC hail ARSE SE aaieeaee . 4 : b=4 
wo Oc deke cas 
Luminous pane......... . WideduesbedcdSuvevecs 10 5 50 
PI EIS. Ns. SEUSS ULE sheeted) veo wess 50 5 00 
SE b Oe bd eKbbaSnhite oboe cnsbSddgussee cedcose 02 1 00 
Condenser of Epinus....................-+..+. 50 16 00 
Ball for igniting gas....................---..5 10 1 00 
VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 
cell, zinc and copper plates.......... 50 2 00 
of potash battery, size % gal 
Grenet form, two cells.................... 2 60 13 00 
Muitéstion Tt jdgetettetlp< deine ’ S . 4 
or gaivanometer ................. 
Ocersted’s Law apparatus...............-.-.-- 70 4 00 
Horizontal coil, 12 inches long, mounted 2530 10 00 
Horse-shoe electro sustaining | 
20 to 40 pounds, mounted in a 1 60 6 00 
Titties ooth. 4 teaches omg TIPPETT PEE Sayre ro : ro 
Contracting 8 a aan army ae | 7 3 75 
Coil gal eo i ie cobra 40 5 00 
Tangent (5 eam tin alli 45 5 00 
Apparatus to illustrate laws of Corrents 30 1 00 
Marriotie’s Law Apparatus.................. 1 50 9 00 
Apparatus to illustrate Ventilation......... 4 2 +4 
Bienen plaka tia aia bok 12 50 25 00 
x, 
rn) actiromatic p oject- 
Teast ey | 
160 Lh dehy eacb..... 80 00 
Apparatus antern slides, 
sisting of Ruby tern, 2 Negative 
racks a Negative Sweats. 75 9 00 
SEE TIENT c0ctsan saccnsbossntl.aineanee 50 5 00 
CHEMISTRY. 
Carbonic acid apparatus....................- 05 75 
i test apparatus (Marsh’s).......... 4 : 4 
= aol . 1. — igen OR so 3.00 
10 sand baths, sheet iron, 5 inches in diam .. 2 so 
tor nydrodvoricacid....-.--. 18 270 
12 test tube racks... ........----sce- essences 800 


——— 
fe--4t 
us. 
Cost of 
Material. Dealer. 
1 Water bath ( eee itt ~ 10 2 00 
Lead Posts dell Ebook ch bb ASdSb4e “= em 
ORO RATIO, ....ovcndccsccccccodecctese 
230 Bottles collected” Besccne ‘a 5 Ov 15 00 
ASTRONOMY 
Model of re 60 
Mode! of Sun and Plan ts.................... 30 
i of the Solar Syateu. 153o 30 00 
ILLUSTRATING FOLLOWING POINTS. 
Plane of the Ecliptic. 
Orbuta. 






Motions. 
m= ace A 
m of tbe — 
Sneak “a the 8un, Earth and Mars. 
aa ee eceubens. 


i Sot Dep ai 4 Nigh 

+ rence in ° an t. 
Change of Seasons. 

Mooa's Kevolution on its orbit and axis. 
Nodes of the Moon's O Orbit. 

Line of Nodes. 


the Moon. 


of pses. 
Nodical and Synodical Revolution of the Moon. 
volution of Node. 
oferior and Superior Pianets. 
pee a — Seg Orbits of of heetvary and Mars. 
rhe oa t Path of the 
paren t the Sun. 
Phases of the Planets. 
Relative Distances of Planets from Sun. 
. Ces es eet Quadrature and Elongation of 


Transit ae 





ed eel ed ee 


Motion of Planets. 
he Retrograde i 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
Apesthetic box for chlo1oforming cats. 50 150 
Tin @ Wicd 6d cn ceticdedisesiée 30 153 
Cat's Brain. 
Cat's Skeleton. 


The next article will treat of the requisites neces- 


sary for the making of home-made apparatus, and 
such hints and suggestions as may be-.of help to 
those wishing to undertake such work. 





CURIOUS PROPERTIES OF NINE. 


I, 21—12=9: 94—49=45=9 x5; also, 4+5=9; 
401- 104=297+-9=33; 2+9+7=18. 
II. 28x3=84; 84x 84=—7056+9=784; 7404546 
=18; 78x 78=6084+9=676; 6+04+8+4=18. 
III. Take any number, multiply it by 3, square 
it and erase any figure. 
To find the erased figure: If the remaining figures 
added are under 9, subtract them from it; if over 
9 and less than 18, subtract them from 18, and the 


remainder will be the erased figure, if the number 
was less than a hundred. 


IV. Take any number, multiply it by 3, if the 
product is odd, add 1; then + by 2 and x 
by 3; if odd now add 1, then + by 2 and 
+ by 9. 

To find the first number: Multiply the last num- 


ber by 4. If the first was odd add 1; if the second 
was odd add 2; if both were odd add 3, and it will 
give the first number. 


V. Take any number, square it, + 3, x 20, — 15, 
+ 5, — 9, extract the square root, then + 5, 
— first number, + 7, — the first number 
again, x 5, + 7. The result will always 
e 


+ 





For the SCHOOL JOURRFAL. 


LIVE QUESTIONS. 
1. What is rice called before the hulls are taki n 


off ? 


2. From what are the edible birds’ neste con. 


structed ? 


3. In what noted castle is the Hall of the Lions? 
4. Why was all-spice so namgd ? 
5. Why has Egypt been called “The gift of the 


Nile ¢” 


6. What substance was regarded by the Ancients 


as tear-drops of a goddess ? 


7. What perfume is obtained from the sperma- 


ceti whale ? 





PRIMARY EDUCATION CONSISTS IN TRAINING THE 
The attractiveness of the 


abling the mind to concentrate itself whenever re- 
quired. 
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LIVE ANSWERS. 





1. The stanza used by Chaucer obtained the name 
of ‘‘Rime Royal” through being used by James 1 
of Scotland. 

2. The name of Mary Somerville, the noted 
British physicist, stands pre-eminent in science. 

3. Lucas Kranach the German painter and en- 
graver was a personal friend of Martin Luther ? 

4. Heinrich Schultz has been called the father of 
the German Oratorio ? 

5. John Eliot has been called the apostle of the 
North American Indians ? 

6. Samuel Champlain was the first to propose 
a ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 

7. The Pyramid Cheops is the largest architec- 
tural structure in the world. 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR MAY. 








By N. O. WILHELM. 


May 22, 1688.—Alexander Pope born; 
and critic; tra Homer's [liad ; wro 
Lock, and the Essay on Man. 


ular Eog 


ns eso es or A et Sy 
. 7 of ea + + 2 
conn Of the Laborer’ “ Watch rs the Rhine,” “ ms and 


”—last two humorous, others hiehly ¢ patnetic. 

May 24, 1750.—Stephen Girard born; noted American Mer- 
chant and banker; founded Girard College. bf yellow fever 
broke out in Phila., he cared for the sick and the dead, 
afterwards took care of two hundred orphan children ; left much 
money for different tutions. 

May 25, 1803.—RK. W. Emerson born; a noted American writer ; 
his composit‘ons while at school were ori poems ; became’ a 
clergyman ; afterwards a lecturer and writer. 


735.—The Venerahie Bede died or pee monk and ecclesiastical 
writer ; illustrious for learni ; the first to write a 
history oF yp nt on the it ce his death he was trans'ating 
eanane® John which a scribe w: ee writing for b him.—" How 

are left he asked?” “Only one one ~ # are = 


maay cb nish it.” “No,” said 
write quicsly. ” After a while the beribe aa 
finished.” ou say truly it is finished,” he 
prayer he died. 
PJ 27, 2760. -—Nath. ig B bora Grtinguished American 
nm; was next best era ashington ; k part 
battles of Gemmentere. Trenton, Princeton =a Brandywine ; 
was given command of army ‘in southern colonies and dis- 
tinguished himeelf at Eutaw springs. 
May 28, 1807.—Louis iz born ; 
wrote 6n Fresh Water Glacie 
Physioloxy, etc.; a skiliful teacher ; ex: 
—— a 7 large collection of N; 


* nay 30 1431.—_Joan of Arc burned; 
heroine; was a simple servant giri, b 
pap Ae ‘ed, she jaa the 

the English ‘she was at jast cap- 
tured an burned for # witch by by 4 


May 31; 1810.—Horatio our born; "American politician 
and lawyer; ran for the p mowed but was defeated by Grant. 


eminent Swiss Naturalist ‘ 
Zoology, Comparative 

the lower Amazon ; 
history specimens, now 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Nubar Pacha, the ervtien Pri © Minister, has apo! 
. Tullandier, the French Gherge @’ Affaires. for the su 
ott the Bosphore Egyptien paper, and the matter is 


Cholera inoculation is being tried in 
cese virus inoculation produces 





to 
on 


Spain, with apparent suc- 

a tumor on the patient 

re him ia about ‘twenty fur hours, but 

within forty hours after the he generally recovers 
entirely. Doctors from all pore < i) pon are at Valencia watchb- 

— resuits of these experi 

ere seems now to Aone go ~~ i settlement between Rus- 

ms and England. Both countries sere ress to submit a full in- 

tion of the battle at Penjdeh to 

will remain tral 


1a net 
of by eg eg her troops.” But little 
this by the lish Conservatives. Lord urohill dec t 
the ussia’s dealings with 


id was a Secoed of 
treachery, fraud and 

China has settled her dispute with France with credit to nesselt, 
and now calls Russia to account for encroaching 
Ruassia has been dealing with her, in 
Manchooria, much the same as with England. China refuses 
have the settlement further € postpones, and intimates that - 2-4 is 
ready t» enforce her claim: 

The Government is now i in possession of Panama. a 
has surrendered and was allowed his liberty. but failing to keep 
his ment in the terms of the surrender, he has been 
ed. mmender M with his 450 Tene. 8 is on his way home. 
The Colombian Goveroment says the United States have rights 

and that they will 


on the Isthmus, but that no X.-1 eee 
resist any in’ interference of a Hy} =< oe oon ing of any but 
American troops on the ie ws 

aay a so far improved ¢ as 4-4 be avle’t to resume work 
upon 

A marble and bronze memorial of Allen the - 
the actors of New York to the M ee at -~ 
veiled May 4. The 
Booth. The memo 
consists of a white marble slab cuppereny a ifo-ains Ureane 


of the 
The Russiav cruiser Strelok, and the British corvette Garnet, 
that have been occupied in A | and . 


each 0} 
for the past meqate, have arrived in New York harbor. 
wes ited May 3. by penarets & Fe Row Sernass. wae oe 


The | book trade’ a. onl yay Gy that 
fhe wae prea! su <4 c 
firm of James R. Osgood & Co. had made an Hoar Lng 
conne of ee embarrassment is publication of several 
expensive su ption w now ready, but which 
ie eu are unable to re- 
that they 


a 
tthe United 
it & justification of the f polygamy, on 
the ground that it isa part of their fai and thus a matter of 

conecience. qo the Govermusans and nonpin of ta 
United States with carrying on a religious persecution against 


Wuat is practical teaching / 


He 





eh aye the 








my was stated as last week’s oe, that. the results of 
the examination young men are candidates for ap- 
—— Se ee Wont Poin int Miliary. \heoauuy and the ond 
a 
licants een pw y fe 
Baap yea de Aicagher Wane 


ident of the College. Out of this number 
She, menemtery £0. per cont, a1 J gc taeda ot selected 2 


accel not > Hon. ‘Ab 8: Hewitt, who ty. we 
q ram 
it at both that the results in in 
Both insta Tn 
arithmetic the candidates showed a lack of 
method and ability to = the Teawons for what they did. 
as in the variety 0 of 


Tn o.—_— ow 
been studied, while the aqueens 

swers would surprise a scholar ina ait punt — “prude, 

“And,” said Mr. Hewitt, “ they were al 


There must be rah Lae 
the at present in machin Gonaeuainastibaneeie 
the ee has been written. 


mA so very —, (“only* per cent’’) the male 
Grammar Schools can Brin uce only such results, what must 
be the outcome oe the Primary Schools ? Every condition 
in Grammar Schools is mure favorable than in ag: 
Schools, though the latter are, beyond com the 
most important and responsible of the oe sohoal sys- 
tem, because upon these the system is dependent for its 
numbers, and in a grees degree the whole after-results aré 
to the child what the Primary has done or failed. to de. 
In the Grammar Schools, the salaries are.mueh larger, 
classes smaller, and of course, the allotment.of teachers 
larger in Grammar than in Prima Schools, 
of all this obtains in Primary Sch maller salaries— 
lessened corps of teachers for the more difficult and skilled 
work—and with classes much greater.in size! Could any- 
thing be more unjust in itself, or more unwise in its out- 
come ? Thé conditions—limited time—large classes under 
the oo of unprepared experimenters, too often make 
the work of the great essentials claimed to be taught in 
Primary Schools, superficial and imperfect. Is it any 
tm ay that so many fail, and so many of these Grammar 
pupils complain ? If the children were really well ground- 
ed in each step, there could no clamorous outery; be- 
cause the requirements, through the Grammar part- 
ue: — a. — to the thoroughly-pre 


e reverse 


and 


wot Te is lamentable o and criminal to see how deficient are the 
licensed and certificated uates who are yore for 
the position of teacher ! am tired of wey opposi 
tion. It seems too bad that unless one mak 
herself a favorite, a hearing can not be obtained ir in the in. 
terest of our schools. 

THE students of the College of the City of New York had 
their grand annual May week pic-nic up the yoo oh _ 
week. There were over 200 of them—students, 
and professors—all -— and they had in the neig porhood 
of sixty small boats, three large sail-boats, and a little 
steam yacht. The steam yacht was chartered by the chai 
ter of the Alpha ha Delta Phi secret society, and carried the 
Commodore, f. Charles Doremus. e destination was 
Oak Point, about three miles from the bri by water, 
but nearer by land. It was about 9 o’clock before all the 

were in readiness, and Commodore Doremus a 
the signal to start. The tide was favorable, and the 
bent to their oars with a will, and soon were out of sight. 
Arrived there, camps were ‘set up, courses laid’out, and 
the day’s sport begun. Lawn tennis, foot racing, an 
racing, were the principal. events. At half-past. 4.in the 
evening the cry of “ ‘nue ho ! ? went up, and the 
race for Harlem Bridge began. 


Supt. poem, of the Fire De ment Telegraph Lines, 
having bee m requested by by the rd of Education to ar- 
a or connecting allthe school buildi with 
the —_— has made a survey of the’ city, and 

repared large ma ps showing the various ‘circuits. The 
runk lines and ‘breathes of the present department wires 
will be used wherever it is practicable; but niany short 
lines must be erected. Mr. Smith thinks that 19 miles of 
new lines will be required. 


IN answer to the question, ‘‘ Do you think that 8,000 is 
an accurate estimate of the children in this city whom the 
a can not accom ?”? Com. Devoe recently 


“No, I do not. If the number could be correctly ob- 


n | tained, I believe it would show that there are nearly 26,000 


I say this after 9 caxe- 


children who are not | mate oe for. 
e subject. I believe i! some tinder 


ful consideration of t 


should be taken this spring to ff these b 
way. The Board can make uae « of the whole of by | 
in providing increased acco odations on the hae which 


it now haa f ready for the re buildings. I saw by he Tribune 
Sinking Fun , that an effort was being made to cancel the 
und Bonds. This would leave jn city’s debt, 
,000, and it is limited. to $112,000,000, so that che 
ceaeaiee would amply provide for school funds, dock 
and other needs ; but the effort to cancel the Sinking 
Bonds has been made rom times, and has failed. If it 
‘were done, the Education could dispose of its 8 
r cent bonds, at these ae a half i cent, as a bill now 
fore the Legislature pro ides, that would relieve it 
from the present difficu ulty. .As a matter of fact, the Board 
of Education did not receive enough money from 1877 to 
1882 to care for more than © uarter of the natural in- 
crease of the city’s school aT Thatis the reason it 
is now behind. am not in favor of placing 
bust | sese large amounts for school sites and cena va in the 
tax levy. The money ought to be raised from bonds 
tending over.fifteen or twenty years. The pannel school 
ther | System is attaini ing sigan gigantic proportions. There should 
he, I think, less ‘ng in of bo: oS Sn gee came 
them for college, and more of ‘three Rs’; more - 
cal work in the wig | aoame by which the great num of 
scholars would be pre for actual work, oa not 
out of their paths of ms and. left re If there were 
less of the machine the schools would be less ex- 
pensive. This is a. question ‘that will have to be met in s 
very few years here in New — 


The National Baptist says: “It is a strange 
thing; if a colored man wants to study Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, ustronomy, metaphysics, theology, 
he has the best facilities which the world affords 
and perhaps has all free; but if he wants to learn 
how to make a boot there is no opening.” 








FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


For Tue ScHooL JOURNAL. 
VYUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 





(To be read by different. pupils and discussed by them.; 
L . 

Central America has just had a fight. “There igs 
nothing very astonishing about. this, for she has 
the reputation of being rather quarrelsome. |; is 
seldom that each of her five republics is at peace 
with itself and its sisters; but this time things 
looked as if there was to be.a general war ‘in which 
oop | all were to take part. The trouble. was this: 

Once. al] five of the sisters were united in one 
kingdom under the rule of Spain, but they revolt- 
ed from the mother country, and each set up a 
government of its own, much like our republican 
government. All five then united in 4 confedera- 
tion, something like our union, but they quarreled 
and separated.. Since then the more intelligent of 
the people have been trying to restore the union, 
but the masses are so ignorant and contentious tliat 
they cannot agree. 

Not very long ago General Barrios, president of 
one of the republics, took it upon himeelf to force 
the other states to unite in one general government. 
Only Honduras consented to do this; the others 
said they would fight first. So they fought and 
President Barrios. was killed. Nobody else cared 
to carry out his design, and so the fighting ceased, 
and peace now reigns between the sisters. 

i. 

The whole of Central America is less. than half 
as large as Texas. and the population is only one- 
half of that of New York State. Nicaragua, the 
largest of the republics, has the reputation of be- 
ing the best behaved, 7. e., having the best govern- 
ment. Don Adam Cardenas is the president; the 
country is prosperous, and has not had a quarrel 


since 1860. The much-talked-of Nicaragua Ship 


Canal would run through this country. 
Guatemala, the cause of this last disturbance. is 

the most northern of'the countries, and since Gen. 

Barrios became its president, has made rapid prog 


Honduras claims the honor of being the first 
land in the continent that Columbus set his foot 
upon. But it has also the dishonor of having more 
fueds than any other. These, however, are mostly 
between different parties within ‘the State. Since 
1860 no president has served out his full term. Gen. 
Don’ Luis Bogram is now at the head of the govern- 
ment, and is said to be an intelligent, progressive 
young man, very much in favor of peace and con- 
cord. 

Iv. 

San Salvador has always been noted for its 
riches. Here some of those civilized Aztecs were 
found when this country was explored by the 
Spaniard. They had many large cities, fine tem- 
ples, and quantities of gold and silver, and for sev- 
eral years they took their own part s» well that the 
Spaniards could not get possession of their riches, 
but at last they were vvercome, and now only 
curious old ruins are found where once lived 4 
prosperous and civilized people, who knew as little 
about their brothers across the Atlantic as the 
world knew about them. 

v. 

Costa Rica, the smallest of the republics, has had 
less trouble among her own people than the otlers, 
but she has had her hands full in keeping her neigh- 
bors out of her territory. Nicaragua on the north, 
and Columbia on the south, have been constantly 


lifted | trying to rob her of the little land she has. 


vi. 

THE MUCH-TALKED OF AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN, Ab- 
durrahman by name, is a man of about forty five 
years of age. He was some twenty-four years old 
when. he: began a deadly contest with his uncle, 
Shere Ali, for the throne of Cabul. He fought, 
however, not for himself, but in the interest of his 
father. A terrible civil war lasted for over six 


years. At last, in 1869, he was furced to fly for lus 
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jfe to Russian Turkestan, and was there taken 
gre of by the Government of the Czar for some 
twelve years. His time came again when the Eng- 
jsh invaded Afehanistan and caused Shere Ali to 
fy. His son, Yakoob, came into power, but was, 
after four months, deposed, and in the autumn of 
1880 the Government was handed over to the pres- 
ent Ameer. 
Vit. 

A NEW POSTAL LAW is to go into effect July 1. 
Then letters weighing one ounce can be sent for 
thesame postage now required for half an ounce; 
the postage on all newspapers will be reduced one- 
half; and articles in papers may be marked for 
observation, except by written or printed words, 
without increase of postage. The law also provides 
that a special stamp of the value of ten cents at- 
tached to a letter, in addition to the lawful post- 
age thereon, shall entitle the letter to immediate 
delivery at any place containing 4,000 population 
or over, within the carrier limit of any free deliv- 
ery office, or within one: mile of the post-office or 
sny other post-office neleny Senin the provisions 
of this law which may, in like manner, be desig- 
nated asa special delivery office. Such specially 
samped letters shall be delivered between 7 
oclock aA. M, and midnight, and a book shall be 


provided in which the person to whom the letter 
is addressed shall acknowledge its receipt. 





ABSURD answers form the staple of many. educa- 
tional items. The following was recently written 
by English pupils: 

** Julius Cesar invaded Britain 400 years B.C. The 
condition of the Britons was in a rude state. The. peo- 

e lived in hats made of straw, and the women wore 
hate’ ‘They $olacd du 'gansss Gack oo veck-Aghting. 

games as - 4 
The Druids were an ancient. people, supposed to be 
Roman Catholics. 

“The greatest writers of the present day are Lord 
Beaconsfield, who wrote the ‘ History of rus,’ and 
Miss Braddon, whose books, such as ‘Guy mering.’ 
‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ etc., are, in my opinion, too full 
of bloodshed and romance. 

“Buckingham is noted for its palace. 

** Gibraltar is an island built on a rock. It was dis- 
covered by Sir G. Rooke in 1704, and has 15,000 inhabit- 
apts. 


Such answers are generally considered as show- 
ing the ignorance of pupils, on the contrary, they 
show the inefficiency of teachers. Under proper 
teachers they would not be possible. 





REMARKABLE Bicycle Roap-Riwine.—Henry W. Wil- 
liams, Esq., a Boston patent solicitor and President of 
the Massachusetts Bicycle Club, is probably the most 
accomplished road-riding wheelman in the country. 
He mounts his bicycle nearly every pleasant day during 
the cycling season, and has already ridden on Columbia 


bicycles 13,500 miles, 7,500 miles of which were’ riddén 
without a single fall, save one of slight consequence, 
caused by the stupid careless 















PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


While our State paper is liberally patronized, it does 
not and cannot take the place of the JOURNAL or INsTI- 
TuTe. If every teacher in this country would subscribe 
for one of your pa and read it carefully, it would be 
the means of vasad tuipeovensent in the teaching force 
in this country. A. E. E. 

Cannen Falls, Minn. 

I am a constant reader of your SCHOOL JOURNAL, and 
find it a valuable aid io my school work. It is valuable 
because it is so fall of the experiences of other teachers. 
No one map can know everything, and none but tan be 
aided by others. Ia my opinion, the succesful teacher 
of to-day is he who can furnish useful work, so pre- 
pared and placed before the pupil that it is a pleasure 
to him to spend his study hours in its accomplishment, 
An oye , <p te pn —_ in oy 

u own . his own ex- 
perience, pms | his own toaia. Kesult—teacher forty 
ears behind the times ; work unintere~ting ; pupil idle ; 
quent corporal punishment ; school full of ‘‘toughs.” 
It.is barely possible that the good Lord will in mere 
forgive him for all of this ;.but, since he can read 
might profit thereby, I doubt it. 
us have no more old fogies. The :nachinist, the 
architect, the miner, the inventor, is ever ready to take 
advantage of a newer and better method, and the result 
is, the world has been revolutionized by their achiev- 
ments. We may profit by their example. 
HARVEY TAPPAN, Mich. 





Scrofula, salt rheum, all humors, boils, pimples, and 
diseases of the blood, gereral debility, dyspepsia, bil- 
iousnees, sick headache, kidney and. liver complaints, 
catarrh and rheumatism, are cured hy Hood's Sarsapa- 
tila Take it now. 100 doses One Dollar. 








pubiishers Department. 


During the past year a most remarkable 
jvance has been made in our schools to- 
rd the spirit and methods of a true edu- 
ation. This word education has, during 
many years, stood in the popular mind : 
or a process of filling up the pupil with = 
ning; even the teachers have not been ; 
atirely free from this error, but latterly 
hascome to be recognized that in its 
ighest sense education is the development 
bf power, and that the best me: is, in 
word, education by doing. The convic- 
jon of this truth has been steadily coming 
pon the school world, and the rising tide 
in favor of better methods has been met 
ith genuine enterprise by a few of vur 
rading publishers, notably among them, 
be Prang Educational Company, of 7 Park 


pireet, apete Win. is, now realized that 
inwing must have proper models and ob- 
cls; it must cease to bea lifeless, me- | NGE*, and gives 


hanical imitation, and this company has 
net the new — with suitable objects 
nd apparatus of every description to be 
sed in drawing, desi g, and coloring. 


JAMES 


PEARLINE 
vax BEST THING KNOWN »o= 
Washing and Bleaching 


tn Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP, AMAZ- 
universal satisfaction. 


family. rich or poor, should be without it. 


is the 
ONLY labor-saving com and al- 
ways bears the above symbo) po gy of 





PYLE'S 


Wn SUMMER S 





$15.00. For information and prog 


AMHERST COLLECE 


wh eee tT ee 


— .» in Faexce on Sundays. Location one of the most 


CHOOL OF LANCUACES. 


Superior advant for the acquisition 


nis—, Religions Service 
ful and heal Tuition 


ages 
bers. 
ul In New England 


ramme, address 


PROF. W. L. MONTACUE, AMHERST COLLECE, AMHERST, MASS. 





Students, and all Ladies and Gen 


DR, DG ARD BROOKS, A.M. 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. For Clergym 
tiemen who have occasion to read or speak to public. 


en, Lawyers, Teachers, 


ELEVENTH SEASON —-TERM OF FOUR WEEKS.-—-JULY Wtb TU AUGUST Lith. 
‘Recreation Combined with Study. Twitron and Board Low. Summer Excursion Tickets 
by Rail and Water at Reduced Rates 


. ‘Pull Descriptive Circular FREE. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PHYSIOLOGY 
HYGIENE, 


No 





Natural history and natural sciences, 
tis obvious, mut be studied in illustra- 
nous, and, as far as possible, in th- things 
hemselves, rather than in words and 
mes, and the consequent demand for 
urate illustration and philosophical ap- 
us is met by ap ave pbodiness like 
eparation om the part of this company, 
ho are ready to supply the wants in this 
lirection of public schools, colleges, and 
uiversities in all parts of the country. 
*y will be pleased to correspond in re- 
ard to every class of material for the 
aching of drawing aud objective science 
th all that are mterested in the great 
hovement now going forward toward the 
and better educational methods. 


Have you school books you wish to dell 
rexchange? If so, you cannot do better 
an read the advertisement in another 
olumn of the JOURNAL of Messrs.. Wm. 

Keyser & Co., of 


For sale by all 





corsets as regards HEALTH - 
RT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style cf dress. 

leading 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


— 


An entirely new edition of 


er Narcotics, by Chas. K. 
a Is Approved by the 
+ sama 


schools of that state for four y 


dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 





bireets, Philadel 


Dose “ with 
c., they will make offer 
exchange. And mas _ feel 
* dealing with a reliable house. 
Few People Escape 
phe taint of scrofula im the blood. With 
by it is heredi ; but it may also be 
so from want of air or 
se; from improper food, or aby Cause 
hich brings about ae weakness of the body | 
a¢ impurity of the’ blood, The disease 
characterized by running sores, abscess- 
a ngs, i sore 
tc. No medicine has ony =sful 
Series. cored as Hood’s 


































































































on the subject without exam 


Please address _ 


“MARCOTGS 


NOW READY. 


Physiology and Hygiene with special 
reference te Alcohdl, Tobacco, and ot- 


Mich 
a of Health and State Dead et, 
for use in all the schools in that 


Adopted by the Louisiama State Board 
Bduweation’ for exclusive use 


ted in hundreds of the best schools in sll 
parts of the country, ' Just the book for 
teachers preparing for examination. 
meets all the requirements of the recent 
laws on the subject. Do not adopt a hook 


Price for Examination, 50 cents. 


ELDREDGE & BRO.” Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR APRIL 


Opens with a timely poem by Minnie 
Hazella Pierce; followed by a pleasing 
sketch by Wolstan Dixey, entitled “A Let 
ter Home. Succeeding this come a de- 
scription of some af *‘ Guide's Pictures,’, 
by Mary L. G'enn ; an account of “ The 
Times,” by Alex. E.Leeds ; one of the se 
ries of *‘ Short Talks with Girls,” by Heleu 


Lessons on 


Mills, M.D. | sdair ; @ finely illustrated artic'e describ- 
) Doe in “4 Boston Idea.” by Arthur L. Hark- 


ness;.-papere entilled *‘ The Capit-l Li- 
¢| Grary,” by Jean Claude; ‘All the Rage,” 
by Nat. S. Low. “ Notable Birthdays,” 
by Lindsay Wolcott ; *‘Ants,” by Allie EB. 
Rowe ; and ‘‘Botany Bay,” by Lizzie Lit 
holm Spaulding ; *‘ Dash, Crash & Co.” 
is concluded by Rev. Edward A. Rand, und 


in all the 
eare. Adop- 


It 


—_— story in two parts, entitled, 
ining this, |“ Jerul’s tration,” w begun by Ma 
J. Jaques scholars’ page has a timely 


declamation, and a lively oriyinal dia- 
logue by John R. Dennis. ~ The Eittle Ones 
are well remembered, and the department 
peges are rich with good things, as usual. 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Omce, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
a a 
hth St., Phila 


OFFICES Les North Santos St., Raitimore. 


.and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Dre, OMiresan Cloaks, Robes, &c., @f ail fabrics. abd 


54 ahaa pak teh 


Only 50 cents a year. Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clinton Place, New York, 


A ~One Hundred Teachers t 
WA Shiis BIBLE” during vacation = rt 
u or 








ae is other Fear week , and expect to in 
5 ‘ PANY, 

86 “ Now, hat Limtted, 

¥ St, Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED 
THE Quincy METHODS. 


Fes Bess popular book for teachers ever put - 


-B. &. Emtroce & Oo., 25 Climow Pi, N, Y, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

First Lessons IN PHYSIOLOGY aND Hyarenr, with 
Special Reference to Aloohol, Tobacco, and other Nar- 
cotics. New atid Revised edition. By Chas. K. Mills, 
M.D. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. Price, to teach- 
ets for exa mination, 50 cents. 

The recent laws in various States requiring the teach- 
ing physiology and hygiene with reference to the effect 
of alcohol on the human system, provided that the 
teaching in relation to alcohol sball be given with the 
subjects of physiology and hygiene, in each division 
of the subject so pursued. To meet the provision of the 
law, the publishers of Milla’ “Physiology and Hygiene” 
have issuea a new edition of that book, in the prepara- 
ration of which they have had the benefit of examin- 
ing all the recgnt works ou the subject. This’ book 
meets the requirements of the laws in evéry particular, 
It is thoro ugh, scientific, popular, excellently illustrat. 
ed, and interestingly written. Its teachings on the 
subject of alcohol are s trictly within the limits of plrys- 
ivlogical truth. While the old edition was remarkably 

popular, this revision has had the suggestions of hun- 
dreds of teachers in all parts of the country who have 
used the previous editions. The revised edition thus 
becomes stronger and better than previous issués, and 
is in every respect worthy of the approval of teachers 
and school cfficers. We are glad to.be able to give the 
book so unqualified an endorsement. 

ScHoo. Keeprne: How to doit. By Hiram Orcutt, 
LL.D. Boston: New England Publishing Company, 
Cloth, 248 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The book contains seven chapters: I. . Theory and 
Practice ; II. How to Begin ; III. How to Govern; IV. 
How to Teach; V. Physical Culture; VI. Morals and 
Manners; VII. Temperance in Schools. This book was 
written for the special benefit of teachers who wi 
to make the most of themselves, and » understand 
that they can profit much by the successful experience 
of others. It is eminently a practical book. Even the 





“Theory ” in the first chapter is reduced to practice. It 
will introduce the young teacher to his patrons; will 
show him how to deal with them so as to gain their 
confidence and co-operation. It wil? go with them to 
the school-room ; will teach him how. to-organize, and. 


how to manage in ali his relations to his pupils, in 


school, by the way, and at their homes. It will be by: 


his side as a counsellor and guide both ‘in the ** calm: 
and storm ” of school-life experience. 

How To Burp 4 Hovse. Chicago, Ill.: G. W. Ogil- 
vie & Co., 223 Lake Street. 25 cents. 


This book will be of great use to those expecting to 
build a house. It contains plans for twenty-five hoses, 


ofall sizes, from two rooms up; also finely executed en- 
gravings of the buildings of which plans are given. In 
addition it has valuable information on subjects relative 
to building and building contracts, gives the quantity 
of material for building, and many suggestions to those 
who intend to build that may be worth hundreds of 
dollars.'’. All who think of building can obtain a copy 
by sending to the publishers its advertised price. 
_Merry Sonas anp Games, fogithe use of the Kinder 
garten. Selected and compil Clara Beeson Hub- 
bard. St. Lovis: Balmer & Wet New York: J. 
‘W. Schermerhorn & Co. $2.00. 

This book has been widely commended. We heartily | 
endorse the best that has been said concerning it. It is 
a collection of merry songs and games, especially adapted 
for the Kindergarten schools, The compiler has found 
music wonderfully adapted to reflect thethought of the 
plays, and has translated both words and melody into 
the language of gesture. The collection is decidedly 
the best which has yet appeared in English, and one 
which should be in the hands of every Kindergarten 
teacher. 

THE EpucationaL Crock DiaL. New York, 7 E. 14th 
Street: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 50 cents. 

This dial consists of a Clock Fa¢é¢, mounted on a suit- 
able support and having regular clock hands moving in- 
dependently of each other. The face or circle is about 
twelve inches in diameter, on a mount fourteen inches 
square,rendering it plainly visible m a large school-room. 


for marking time, 
MAGAZINES. 
The May Céntury is promptly “on time.” 


number, 


teresting contributions. Other noteworthy papers are, 


by T. TiM 


thé ‘Time and Bric-a-Brac are full of good things, as 
nen ih 133 gi the number is a remarkable one, 
eel LITERARY NOTES: 





The back contains a series of illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the prominent methods ‘used in different ages 


It has a 
beautiful cover designed by Elihu Vedder, quitein keep- 
ing with the date. The prominent -war: papers are 
“‘ Manassas to Seven Pines,” by,Gen Joseph E. Jobn- 
ston, and “‘ The Peninsular.Campaign,” by.Gen. George 
B, McClellan. ‘There are others @f value, and a timely 
}Paper on “General Grant,” by Gen. Adan Badeau. A 
portrait of General McClellan is the frontispiece of the 
The New Orleans Exposition,’ by Eugene | ¢ 
V. Smalley, ‘and Howells’ serial are two of the most in- 


‘Typical’ Dogs,” by various authors, illustrated ‘by 
several. artiste; ‘‘ Immortality and Modern Thoughts,” 
; and “Greely at Cape Sabine,” ‘by 
Ensign ‘Charles H. Harlow. Open Letters, Topics of 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have" in press_ “Historical | 
Tights,” by Charles E. Little. It contains six thousand 
extracts from Standard Histories and Biographies, illus- 


trating twenty thousand topics ; especially arranged fo, 
Ministers, Lecturers, Public Speakers, Editors ani Lay 
yers; also, “Apostolic Life,” Vol. III., by Josep) 
Parker, D.D.; ‘‘Suanrise on the Soul,” by Hugh Smit, 
Carpenter, D.D.; “Elijah, the Reformer—A Balla, 
Epic,” by George Lansing Taylor, D.D.; and “Ty, 
Coming of the Lord,” by John C. Rankin, D.D. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, are just publishing a ne, 
volume by the Rev. R. Heber Newton, entitled “ Phijj,. 
tinism : Plain Words Concerning Certain Forms of Up. 
belief,” comprising discourses on Christianity and it. 
Critics, The Mystery of Matter, Mind in Nature, Ty, 
Problem of Pain, The Historic Fact Jesus the Chri, 


| Immortality in the Light of Physical Science, and other 
subjects. 


A book of more than ey interest is announce) 
for publication early in Messrs. Cassell & (p, 
It is the “‘ Life and Se of Gustave Doré,” 
compiled from material —— by his family ani 
friends and from personal recollection, by Mme. Blanche 
Roosevelt. 





BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Trajan; the History of a Sentimental Younes Man. By Henry 
7 Kooper. New + bs see toe "Intunt’ Classes, B 

r 
Boston : Oliver D Ditson &Co. 25 y Bam 


Pitr. cts. 
Jelly- , and Sea-Urchins. By G. J. Romanes. Ney 
ork: D. Al Appleton & Co. $1.75. 
h. bo ala) ) By H. Rider Haggard. New York: D. Ap. 
pleton 


ng Knsenidaden to “Don’t.” By Critic. New York: 
D. peqeten $ On. 30 cts. 
Pronunciatious of tam. By M. M. Fisher, Dp, 
LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
Com ition and Rhetoric. .By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M.. M.D. 
New Yerk : D. Appleton & Co. 
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~ w matet ticity ‘of rules. Drill teblesand exercises thereon are giv 
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The Franklin Arithmetics were 


exercises so combined with written work that the # 
mals and Integers are treated together whenever prac 
by which t 
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bam This book presents the actual practice in the School Room of the Theory set forth in 
‘el‘Talks on Teaching.” It comprises a series of Typical Lessons covering the first four years 
ra fgof School life. ‘The first year’s work is very fully described, sections I. to V., inclusive being 
vo. devoted to it. Sections VIL, VIL, and VIII. take up the 2d, 3d, and 4th years in order. 





a WHAT PROMINENT TEACHERS SAY OF IT: 


UIN TEACHERS. From M ty E. Wurrvey, Engl d,| child mistakes, and even cases of | life. 1 reading urteachers| “ May iney Methods,’ as repre- 
FROM Q or Ti. = Siscipline ‘in class, are reperted, to | do r sot Kem tone something like ou: senting fatiiees and progressive 
“You have published a good deal show how they were treated and dis- a which will lead them to get | teaching ing, become co-extensive with 
irom SYLVESTER BROW Par- | that has been, and il ceutiiess to be, paged of 4 by the teacher. The book is | out of the ruts, and will develop | public school education.” 
ker's successor as Supt. of the Quincy of use to teachers; but, to my uiind, iw ton and very readable, in them & desire to do better! From Jos. H. H Prin. Normal 
Schools. you have given nothing mo mor uiney | From, W. W. Spaee, Coo’ Co. Normal | the gratitic She desiee then t| School, Cortland, 
os ercott andl de bah Wek ‘ont Methods Tikustrated. Marehalitswn Toa, 'M* M0: | shall become hopeless of reforin. | |= The book = cna jowin ing colors 
place where could be made to — “ The book not only tells what ought | school, its dreary monotony and | ker's efforts to \- 
advantage. ion, have Sent me well NORMAL | *° be done, but, by illustrative lessons, | empty to the he momar: | the | with en toe an their in- 
ve sent me (and I FROM COOK CO. proceeds to show how todo it. The | sce: "Some icted, is like opening genuity in qonoel w -f., It is valu- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. writer knows children, and has with | a r od from abodes of squalior | able for its suggestivenées to young 
skill suggested de tual | teachers." 


From H. H. Srraicut, Cook Cv, Nor- | STeat s ye 
mal Jil, formerly Pr of. Nat’t — en Sos tu do and ed 345— blessedness. From Gro. H. Wauron, Agt. Muss 

Sruveme, Sue. Schools, Setences, wego Training School, | Foe ob eice of nay PPY my, ena, Reonoes, late e geet. Board of Kducation. 

ade ieee 7 y+ “ NY. £ the daily do-| Hom The that it fe bat ¢ “It cannot fail to be very helpful.” 

: “A correct report o: \0- child does 

School, Quincy, Mae». ings < of any aghool s would furnish val- | fae bas ne Sor 4 ~ “To ieee teacher I would , 8. A. ELLis, Supt. Rochester, N . 

“{ have read with much ri uable the thoughtful deals directly with practical ny; ou cannot afford to be without -» Schools. 

os oj aemet of wn pen psychological, | needs of -room, and cannot to some it may ‘Quincy Methods,'a copy of 


t 
phos vase some of the daily doings of the ngaged business and an —- to To know ozamine, forms a fit companion vol- 
0 am prepared much-talked-of Quigcy schools can- pe eae i) m the ad that your Ly 4} ume to your ‘Talks on Teaching,’ and 
ots fort the ag Fag BA Be inapira'ion and help and princi; ith the methods vere | will prove, in my opinion, w be more 
w-called ‘Quincy Methods’ betier than the —— From Mary A. SPEER. th pea Rb Prin. set forth will ou; if you| valuable and popular, if porsible, 
mything else that has yet been put frateonit ond bo Ag tg of Primary Dept. er from them intelugenity you | than its ie prédececeer. In fact, I hard- 
into print.” ‘material for th t even to the most |, Mass ; now fy Peete will w why you do so.| ly see how it would be bie to 
quiesopbica) t as atic’ educational | ° Go. Norm :1 School, Nur-| You cannot spend two anda ik within the covers o 
from Mus. L. L. FOLLETT, of the Cod-!'Drobiems. Much thananything = mai Park, Til. half to better advantage than in the | book so much that must prove sug- 
— a earn yet fet written, this book will cola ot “I met Miss Patridge many times | purchase Of this book, with ‘Talks on gestive end beipful to all o teach 
“lam mue eased ad- lace e Quince: 4 ears was ” ers ‘w' eve on 
vance sheets a kage book, which it uontlonal Miss dures —a-y _ igheak possibilities 


progress. 
has been look ~ vite clear, strong, an ; ’ re of the child.’ I do not it as an 
tt helped | {ng English is shown to even better serving ia other schools as well a Ia (Sth coe vette empty compliment to Sy Oa its 
be 











































“T trust will be hel 
era earect 4 Re than in the peoverss vol-| the Primary school of which I “Th when y that no 


aantemtend ont 
tee ey by means of the ill ume, “Talks on Teaching,’ while her charge. Fane fre pleasing | iy av teacher can afford without 
4 the worm: es eS in the Quincy comments, Ci Leer wil give a | ea ‘im your book, ‘Quiney Meth- 
whools, w: success- | reader a vie catio’ ‘chol FS ye ods , 
fully represented.” Ase ogy, which he ~- fail retentions. vol- | to d am any oe H. &. Hout, Director of Music, 
many vol- ‘Outiney" M “60 pet for few Boston Public Schools 
From JutiA E. UNDERWOOD, Teacher | umes.” from p advance taachers its proper use| “ Lhave read your tenet in singing. 
~ be Lam also 60 conaheen 0 

0. 


much more 
in the Coddington School, Quincy, - 
Mass. From Taos. M. Bauurer, Cook Co, | stands the work and tT cy A pte rgd edo ged Bares 
“I am very much pleased with the| Normal Stat tani delineated and well. my constant ehh fmm that writing can | children that will be bothinte: 

excellent report Miss Miss Lelia E. E. Patridge} “I have read care ‘Quincy Se be made one of the pleasantest exer-| and instructive--being correct in 
bas written of our school work.” Methow I ilnetrated.” I know of no S cises of scrape deecri principles of teaching.’ 


been be sees recom: FROMPT 

From BELLE THOMAS, late Prin. £ eee at ly as this book on 

cue Training School, also of thods of Teac ‘Lhe Prem Sis pee, Contactar of attention, 1 trust. to the chargeterts- 
> ee of ‘les ay mereryieph. deve than |qpoteenatie. ql 
“To ught ut Ww: t * ng more . , 

ro fe, un call lee ts in their relative degree ot oo of cy and more thane instruction ‘adapted to _ alee it does th the 
t teachers, and alm nee. from other | scien priocip ustrated 
he . hears the familiar voloes.” sas — books giving ‘Model Lessons’ in that Svery. pase of overflowing Yoith nd 






























WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF IT: 


From West Virginia School Journal. =n England Journal of Eduea- | From Pennsylvania School Journal. From the E lueational Courant. oa | Pitas tas Prancteco Argonaut 


“It is a fountain from which “ ool-room, take “It has the power, fervor, a tee is an covgeate and comprehen- 
bew By draughts may be étute boo ik affords a clear insight pnw sik designed as the of the le of x2 ‘fe"round of Ghose stoi bods, and will 
- h day ; a source from which | into the methoss work at * |echool-room, to that y -increas- ag! se Se oe found a valuable p to educa- 
ey catponanm and enliven the {Ps idee has devoted herself to the ee ct. she aR rely Taken ail in all. it is the | 
facher in her noble work.” thf) 4 : Aga *lleat “ex of aie te alg Ont., Advertiser, 


Be 


ing. sro 

Fro outlines of the ‘New the work and doing at Quincy | ¥ cores bem, “ Most admirably fills ite purpose of 
mee weno ’ has y ‘successful will invaluable. There are it'wit long vrandard au | showing bow the principles, “Talks i 
nt pQuiney Methods is a much | catching the spirit of the movement | tow encountered thority among thove remain who “to | eos are camvied ent penationlly 
2b many iilmontie ot rT} beedaphaarleay pressure.” that not pa e~ ele 

of the four years of a model | From Practical Teacher. and ig such a manner Prout Peenayfoania Yoeotor l | weom The Oritie. 


tridge bat done work as to who stady the book, to| ~ No teacher can read it t re- 
ok admirably calewlated to rouse in Fouahly and i Seas Be help ves. outvin many ideas and Md | “Gives a helpful insight into the 
~ dasechers out 6 Oe Se ole" evould be read and stud ful | From Our Country and Village Sch-ols. helpful in every department 1s Let. -Tt--D yx 
e in their work. _ teachers = “ As the teachers in, Quincy schools From Cincinnati Courter Joural. '¢ but ee eek tain chah. 
m the “ produced a revolutidn in the school Fon talags, tut making thea discover 
Worcester Index. From North Carolina Teacher. work of that city, so will the reading| “A ion of both the j 





meth-— 
We comm nmend this bok tc “ that every teocher will jet is velnee prot @ revolution | ods the spirit of the Quincy | obliging them to think out their 
nal a ates wks By ad sin the Sar oapamen sahonie | Savane | Palen. 
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A HEROIC DEED. 
—_ 


Surpassing even thé Deeds of Prowess 
of Bvery-Day Life. 


A few months ago the coun was 
thrilled with the account of a girl who, 
at the risk of her life, when ke whirl- 
ing flood of the swollen rivers was wrest- 

i : idges their foundations, 
: akibped along. #6 ies of a western rail- 

way, lanterm/in hand, and saved a 
from ¢ertain -destruction: The of 
Iowa awarded: hor a, suitable for 
eA Ee ra In this imstance it was a 
child who saved the lives of many adults, 
but as a rale, the life of the child is in the 
hands of older p: rsons, 

In November, 1883, a little eight-year 
old son of Danish parents was. 
with diptheria. The attack was not 
severe, but he did not seem to rall 
after the tiiroat appeared perfectly well. 
Nausea, headache and low fever succeed- 
ed the sore throat, and two or three days 
afterwards his limbs began to swell 
mysteiiously. The skin became very dry, 
vomiting was frequent, nosebleed was per- 
sistent, and nothing would stay in his 
stomach. “ It was evident to our minds,” 
says Mrs. Thomas Schmidt, wife of the 
vice-consul -of Denmark, residing at 
Netherwood, New Jersey, “that some 
mysterious malady was working ruin in 
his system. Our physician said he had the 
terrible bright’s disease.. To~ our 
tion that a certain preparation be tried, 
he made no objection. We gave him six 
doses a day, two teaspoonfuls at a dose, 
in sweetened water. It remained upon 
his stomach, and within a week there was 
a marked improvement. The ‘bowels be- 
came regular without the use of cathar- 
tics, and the nausea diminished ; in three 
weeks there -was a subsidence of the 
dropsy, and by the middle of May the 
limbs were perfectly normal. He had a 
good appetite, and tould take three pints 
of milk yor f By the first of May he 
was up, and though he had epent six 
months in bed, he did not feel particular- 
ly weak. In June he was out, feeling 
perfectiy well, and in July he weighed 
eight pounds mvure than he did before he 
was taken sick, To-day there is only a 
slight ‘ubfavorable condition in his sys- 
tem, and. the physicians say we have ev- 
ery reason to believe the child will be per- 
feotly well.” Ta 

Mrs. ‘Schmidt is 

tilated on the 
owed ‘the-use of Warner's Safe Cure, aa 
she says : ‘‘ We feel bound to make this 
pat” Hho peri result known, and are 
per ly willing to have this letter pub- 
ished.” Gratifying as is the result 
wrought, itis by no means singular, for 
thousands of children who seemed weak 
and puny, have*had their entire nature 
changed, and their future assured -by a 


prompt use of the same preparation. Such | ! 


disorders are” transmitted by inheritance, 
or arise from children’s cseheniie diseases, 
thé evil effects of which often prove fatal. 
in Jater life. The. secres of the ill-health 
of many children is that their kidneys 
and liver are not. performing their natu- 
ral work. Te 

It was a brave feat of the brave girl who 
crossed the swollen stream on the vridge 
to save the lives of the passengers, but it 
1s a braver deed, and one worthy of wider 
recognition which, seeing the perils await- 
ing childhood, free from prejudice, with 
a purpose only to save by any effective 
means, preserves to us the lives of our 
children. 
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results which fol- | 
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Among the most successful books of | 
the day are those published by Messrs. 
J. H. Butier of elphia, whose 
latest are sure to command the 
a attention -F ~r These > 

le the “Franklin Arithmetics,” by. 
Edwin P. Seaver, and George A. Walton,’ 
which are fresh, clear, and practical text- 
books, and have been adopted in * ‘of 
 Ehae cities of the compa. War 
** Elemen' Alge is pact work- 
ing text book for hi h Schools and acade- 
mies. Seaver & Walton’s ‘‘ Mental Arith- 
metic” is new, complete and practical, and 
in every respect up with the times. School 
Officers are advised to investigate their 


Nowadays every student, every teacher 
‘and writerindeed., every thougbtful man 
and woman—feels that a cyclo ia is 
indispensable to one’s work, and only 
question is, ‘* Which shall it be?” To 
those asking this question we take pleas- 
ure in suggesting @ careful perusal of the 
advertisement of Messrs. A. J. Johnson & 
Co., appearing elsewhere in our columns, 
and a consideration of the cyclopedia 
that ha’ been so highly endorsed by the 
leading thinkers of the world. One can- 
not fail to be impressed with the merit of 
a work calling out such unqualified praise. 


Amateur photography has come to be 
one of the most eagerly sought and fasci- 
nating accumplishments of the times, and 
in this connection all branches of optical 
science have received a new impetus.as an 
occupation for amateurs and students, as 
well as professionals, All these will, be 
interested to learn that Messrs.. Queen & 
Co., of 924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
keep on hand a large and select assort- 
ment of optical goods of every description, 
including ae outfits, micro- 


drawing instruments, and 
and chemical a us. - Full list will be 
sent free on ication. 


IMPORTANT, , 


When yuu visit or leave New York City, save 
< 2 . 


The Acme Stationery and Paper Co. 
have just issued a most attractive series 
of tablets, called the Tip-To 
This is an appropriate name. 
are neat, com convenient, and cheap, 
and aré published in four different styles 


pron : of t,he i a the 
has been fometnont { in making it 
poays t putting, the price within every- 


‘Do you want thé earth? To be sure you 


least you want a fair objective 
tation of it in ‘the form of a, terrestrial 
globe in your school-room, and you will 
thank us for suggesting to you that 
Messrs. H. B. Nims.& Co., of: Troy, N. Y., 
manufacture a fall line of such goods at 
remarkably low prices. We commend to 
yu & perusal of ‘the advertisement of this 

and that you send for their complete 
ca ue, which is mailed free on appli- 


represen- 








n that [ood’s Sarsaparilla 
plic confidence, but 








Fine Oy'linder and Roll Top Desks, 


do, if you are a progressive. teacher —at |- 





Publieder’s epartment. [PATTH “AND WORKS. 


Farr, built on good works, is a temple 
on a rock which winds cannot shake nor 
waves undermine. 

2 Faith in Dr. Schenck’s 

AGE. Family Medicines is stron- 

ger to-day tham ever because‘ they have 

been proved by their healing and saving 
works of overhalf acentury.  _ 

They ere absolutely pure. [ Punrry.| 
They have to be in order to | PURITY.| 
do their work. They are compounded on 
the best scientific for nulas, and put up in 
the most convenient shape for family use. 
——————", + No medicinesso safe. No 
[SaPEry.:| jaincral, but all vegeta- 
ble. Nv opium nor other poisonous 
drugs, but the sure, direct and safe prin- 
ciples which nature has given for human 


diseases. 
[ pris. | 


Dr. Schenck’s ‘Mandrake 
Pills are not only the surest, 

safest, and easiest purgative in the world, 
but the very best alterative in Nature. 
They cleanse, heal, and treat the stomach, 
liver and bowels—leave every organ free, 
the secretions healthy, the blood pure. 
Sovereign in Indigestion, Dyspepsia, and 
all Stomach disorders; unsurpassed in 
Biliousness, Jaundice, Ague and Fever, 
Malaria, and Liver Complaint. 
"4 Dr. Schenck’s Seaweed 
|_tonrc. | Tonic is the great builder 
up of the system after the Pills have clear- 
ed it out and made it ready. It restores 
tone to the organs and nutrifies and en- 
riches the blood. Invaluable as an aid to 


new life and vigor. 


Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup is the oldest and SYRUP. 
best proved remedy for colds, cough-, and 
every disease of the throat, pipes, and 
lungs, in this or any other country. It 
never dries a cough up or scotches a dis- 


t | ease of the lungs, but ripens the matter, 
d| cleans the cells and cavities, soothes and 


heals sore spots, and cures the disorder. 
Used for over fifty years in Dr. Schenck’s 
special practice in Consumption with 
wonderful results. Dr. Schenck’s new 
work on the Lungs, Stomach, and Lives 
sent free to any address. Address all 
communications to Dr. J. H. Schenck & 
Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Head, Allays 
Inflam mation 
Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 
Sense of Taste & 
Smell. A quick & 
Cure. 
50 cents at 
' "a, GO cents by mail regis- 
tered. Sample bv mail 10 cents, Send for circular. 
; ELY BROS., Druggicsts, Owego, N. 
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BOTH OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MANUFACTURE. 
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OUR OWN IMPORTATION. 
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OUR GENTLEMEN'S UNLAUNDRIFD 


SHIRTS 


AT 59 CENTS, are made from carefully selects; 

linen, and the button-holes are band-made 
Every shirt guaranteed. 

Shirts made to orcer. Unlaundried, at 99 cep, 

Laundried, at $1 24, $1 49, and $1 99. 

Consult Catalogue or send for instructions abou 

self-measurement. 


EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR CAM? ay; 
GARRISON 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


ECATALOGUES NOW READY. 


R. H. MACY & C0 


PATCHWORK 


We have received an excellent assort 
ment of rich novelties in fancy figured 
Silks and Satins cut into blocks measur 
ing 4} by 4}, especially adapted to patch 
work. 

To those wishing to secure the enti 
line offered we have arranged packag 
numbered 1, 2, and 3, the former contain 
ing 20 pieces of plain and brocaiel 
Satins, the second 14 pieces worked en 
broidered Satins of handsome design, ani 
the third, 10 pieces of beautiful and nove 
embroidered comic figures. 

To all parts of the United States we 
forward, upon receipt of One Dollar, avy 
one of the packages described, and fur 
nish also to those ordering the Three D: 
lars’ worth an instructive book giving 
valuable information and cuts up 
patchwork. Address 
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Sisters of 


= ~ ‘Ghattty, attdthed to St. “Mary's Infant 
Asylum, Dorchester, Mass., certify to the 
inestimable value of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
in the treatment of sore eyes and skin 
diseases, among-the many unfortunate 
children under their care. Mrs. S. D- 
Bodwell, Wilmington, Mass., writes-con- 
cerning the treatment of her daughter, 
who was troubled with sore eyes, as fol- 
lows: “ Egave Ayer’s Sarsaparilia to 


My Little Girl, 


and must say that she never took anything 
that helped her so mach. I think her eyes 
never leoked so well, as now, since they 
were affected, and her genera! health is 
improving every day. She has taken but 
half a bottle.”- A. J. Simpson, 147 East 
Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass., writes: 
“My weak eyes were made strong by 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” C.E. Upton, 
Nashua, N. H., writes: “For a number 
of years I have been troubled with 
a humor in my eyes, and was unable 
to obtain any relief, until I commenerd 
using 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. I believe it to be the best of 
blood purifiers.” 





ASON 
Ic 


DREY: 


AINE, 


For sale by all Druggists. 


‘Charity 


may be “fairest and foremost of the train 
that wait on man’s most dignified and 
happiest state,” but the dignity and hap- 
piness of man cannu. ‘ong endure with- 
out the health that may be obtained ina 
few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A.W. 
Parker, lumber dealer, 209 Bleury street, 
Montreal, Que., writes: “After being 
troubled with Dyspepsia for a year, and 
with Salt Rheum 


For a Number of Years, 


I was cured of both diseases by using 
six bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia.” M.G. 
Traine, Duxbury, Mass., writes: “I have 
found Ayer’s Sarsaparilla an efficacious 
remedy for bilious troubles and Dyspep- 
sia.” Henry Cobb, 41 Russel! st., Charies- 
town, Mass., writes: “I was completely 
cured of Dyspepsia, by the use of Ayer’s 

” Wm. Lee, Joppa, Md., 
writes: “‘I have tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and-it has done me so much good that I 
shall always regard it as the best of blood 
purifiers.” Eminent physicians prescribe 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


in all cases requiring a powerful alterative 
treatment. 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





e Teachers’ Co-Operative 
38 Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 
Branches : 
New York . Allentown, Penn. Lincoln, Neb. 
N » Tenn. West 


All applicants — be vegtetered in ali the 
Branches without extra charge. 


“Lam obliged to for the interest you are taking 
ou ou are 
“" : Michigan 


American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


{ntroduces to colguss, sehocia, and tamiiiee ee 
- Principals. Assistants, Tutors, 
| ptt 


= japerrcontbmes 
MM J OURS EUPES 


23 Union Square, — 


JEST TEACHERS, aAsSouca3 


AND FOREIGN, 
ded fOr Families, Schools, and 
without charge. 


in me, 








Skilled with 
“Se pers 
pau 
School and 
3.W SCHERMERHOEN & 60., 
American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th St., N. Y 


7 ete. 
Parents. 
etc. 
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Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Business Transacted in all the States 
and Territories. 
been 
a in | oy eae. i 
wl a CFP. YS Fe a] of twenty-five 
Many teachers wanted. Register 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown Pa. 
SEND STAMP FOR FORM AND sontennalt i EARLY. 
WANTED.—A Superia 
. $2,000 
ladies 
See ee ae 
pro! 
“Bhool p yas we peta 
Promotiéa or 
and SCHOOL 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAM- 
ton, Mass. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUC TORS. 
Central Bureau, 
each 
Ponttions, 
ool Property. 


Old and mettehten Bente of teachers have 
ane form and list of testimonials, addres 
X0 FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
. not ag old shoud 
“ate Py 14th ¢ lath 8t;, N.Y. N.Y, 
BOARDS ary ACADEMIES requring 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Northam- 
EST. yea 
1613 Chestnut St., Pailadelphia, Pa. 
Send for our new cireular with terms and mataal 









-FDIMON, AM, Maxacum, 0.8, FELL, Spcmetant 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager of THE Bosron TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


since its for 
‘ = ) positions 
sentation. We have a number of g od 

to fil now. Siank without 
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Building, 31 East.17th St., New Y 
- . 

Berean, meebo | at 
stam ve for ciroulare 


OK AGENTS WANTED «t 
or LIVING 

















BIND YOUR 


SCHOOL JOURNALS. 


This Binder is light, strong and handsome, 
and weekly issues of the ScHOOL JOURNAL are 
beld together by it in the convenient form of a 
book, which can be kept lying on the reading- 
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tabic. It is made of twowhite wires joined to- 
gether in the centre, with slides on either end for 


+ one for 10 cents ; 
for 30 cents. 


NEE: 














terior, w ans == ae od 
festival, at 

i ‘oy purchasing bill of goods 
from a He was very 


politely starivens dienes the 
tors sho him over the immense 
Oh eoche Oe See Sot Goce | 
awe a speaking-tu on wall 
the first thing of the kind he had ever 
ery ~ Weenie teas’ De. asked. ‘‘Oh 
that isa g-to it is a great con- 
aean ate converse with clerks 
on the first floor without the trouble of 
going down stairs.” ‘Can they 
what you say through that?’ asked the 
visitor. “Certainly ; and they can reply 
at the same time.” You don’t se 


. 


J 
E 


the 3 may talk 

h it?” *: Cortainiy, » waa the reply. 
The itor put his mouth to 

tube, asked Save ioe. 1-5 


body else speaking, for a moment later 

the distinct reply came back: ‘No; we 

have not packed them yet ; we are wait- 

tieveb telegram from his town. We 

ve he is a slippery cuss.” Tableau.— 
iftings. 


> 
> 





The Gaulois describes the nature of the 
revolver panic in = form of an anecdote. 
At a dinner part guests hesitates 
whether to seat imei ¢ on othe | left or the 
right of youthful beauty. “Pardon me, 
mademoiselle,” he pohtely remarks, with 
an evident air of indecision, ‘“* but would 
you mind telling me on which msde you 
wear your revolver ?’—London Globe 


~—> 2 


A GENTLEMAN who mizes a Chinese 
laundry lost his ticket recently, and when 
he called for his clothes was met with “‘no 
siree ; no tickee ; no washee." 

ONLY Two BOTTLE. Messrs. ’ Selisiae, 
Holloway & Co., wholesale druggists of 
Philadelphia, Pa., re that some timeago 
a gentleman them a dollar, with a 
request to send a good catarrh cure to two 
army officers in Arizona. Recently the 
same gentleman told them that bath of 
the officers and the wife of a well-known 
U. 8S, General had been of Catarrh 
by the two bottles of Ely’s Cream Balm. 
Not a liquid or snuff. Price, 50 cents. 











An Oakland obituary notice referred to 
a deceased citizen as having “ gone toa 
happier home.” The widow is about 
bringing a libel suit. These Oakland 
women are too sensitive for anything.— 





Repeated requests shave induced the pro- 

— of Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable 

pound to send by mail to various 

Gonves dents large mounted por- 

of Pinkham ; and now many 

household ‘wall is adorned by the fa- 

oiltier, motherly face of the Massachu- 

setts woman who has done so much for 
all women. 


A TEACHER, having taken to ex 
to a little irl the meaning of the 
word “ cuticle,” askec her: 
What is that all over your face and 
hands ? 


‘It’s freckles, sir,” said the little girl. 
nay shoophites oe —— On. 
wi pophosphites is of great value in 
Si waking isorders. Its strengthening 
and fattening ies are attested by 
the hundreds 











able remedy. No family should be with- 
out a bottie in the house. It is only 25 
cents, and will be found worth as many 
dollars for the cure of the above com- 

plaints. It is for sale by all Druggirts. 
TEACHERS !!! Ease your throat after a 
bard day’s work using the Ka-ren 
segs | Frainey It will you to speak with 
x £ iso sure cure fox Astiapn nad 

de, All or C. 





LADIES}, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
* VEGETABLECOMPOUND ° 
* .*.* ISA POSITIVE CURE *  *'s * 


Fer all of these Palufal Complaints and 
* © Weaknesses se commen te cur best * * 
*.* . * FEMALE POPULATION, * , * 

Ie WILL CORE ENTIRELY THE WoRsT Foy oF Fx- 





A DANGEROUS CASE. 


* * * Rocaxsrsr, June 1, 1882. “Ten 
Years ago I was atsacked «ith the most 
Intense and deathiy pains in wy back and 
B idtneys. 
“ Extending to the end of my toes and 
t» wy brain! 
** Which made me delirious! 
“From agony. 
“Tt tuok three men to hold me on my 
bed at times! 
“The Doctors tried in vain to relieve 
me, but to no purpose. 
Morphine a»d other opiates ! 
* Had no effect! 
. “ After two months I was given up to 
ie! 
‘*When my wife 
heard a neighbor tell what Hop Bitters 
had done for her, she +t once got-and gave 
me some. The first dose eased my brain 
and seemed to go hunting through my 
system for the pain. 
The second dose eased me so much that 


a. acute and painful showsation all 
roe =—— that ever-waus > 

t again and | several 

te they oe me a ~—*% on tches for 

life. as they said. I met a md and told = 


my case, und he said Hop Bitters bad cured bh 
and would cuie me. I poohed at him, but 3 
was so earnest I was induced to use them again. 
In less than four weeks I threw away my 
crutches and went to work lightly and kept on 
using the bitiers for five weeks, until I became 
A ee living, and have been so for 


Tt has has also cured my wife, who had been 
sick for years, and has kept her and my 
chilaren well and healthy with from two 
to threc bottles per year. There is no need 
to be sick at all Mi these bitters are used. 
J. J, Berk, Ex-Supervisor. 

**That poor invalid wife. 

** Sister! 

- “ Mother! 

** Or daughter! 

‘“*Can be made the picture of health! 

“ with a few bottles of Hop Bitters! 

** Will you let them suffer ?” 


3” None genuine without 
Hops on the white label. up 
poisonous stuff with “ Hop” or “ Hope” in t 
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Teachers in Quest of the Best, should Examine Our 


First Book oF BOTANY 


By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
Pepe on To Pye The Observing Powers Of Children. 
ive method is fed to elem: science-teaching. Plants 
ty, ad tie una wlogge thus gained becomes at once accurate 
— A for study in r departments of science. 
Introductory price, 64 cents. 
Sample copy will be sent, postpaid, for examination, on receipt of introductory price. 


themaetvea, ere Pathe Sbjects ~ 
practical value as a orerars 








HENSLOW'S BOTANICAL CHARTS, moainea ana adapted for use in the United States. | and 


By Exvma A. Youmans. Beautifully colored. Six Charts with Key, ee on ay 
Send for our EpUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, SPECIAL PRICE LIsTS, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, ss Denioes 


NEW BOOKS: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


ee ee Oa Bae oe 


Not sim: ly a Meoual on ouhnunte . veme conta) 
PA Ab to be - Dd: ye oe ah of ee eee ee eee 4 ning the ma. 
A COMPLETE AN PRACTICAL rec enny en a TO vane 3 TuACanR OF ARITHMETIC, 
Sample copy and } ction price, 60 cts. 





IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Made easy and attractive by DIAGRAMS. 
Introduction Price, $1.00. ~ - - - - - Mailing Price, $1.25, 
The preparation of this complete and full system of has occu ¥. 
InisH, for ap me years. wars is now offered to the pu wie not only as furnishing @ simple 
effective method of representing tu the eve the relation and ndence of the several 
S 0 Suatenes,. but as a practical ractical REY ‘7 G since ali the ditheun 
tences ana! 


sen jar gra omar ( have 
The parsing is algo fully indicated by a simple and novel method of 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York. *"2%°% CoorE 


M ean Agents. 








AS THETWIGIS BENT, THE TREE INCLINETH 


I. MRS. HUNT’S CHILD’S HEALTH PRIMER. [For the youngest 
scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. (In press.) 
Intermediate classes. 


Il, MRS. HUNT’S HYGIENE. For Young People. 


' 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 
Ur. STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. For High Schools and Acade- 


Opsect Lessons oN THE Human Bopy. 


A Transcript of Lessons Given in the Primary Dept., Gramma 
School No. 49, New York City. . " 


By ct F, BUCKELEW and MarGcaret W. LEwis. 


‘mies. ans cloth, illustrated, $1.00. Tne same abridged, 50 cents. rimary and interme ap a i issperhape the only Phy "logy publiabed th 2 he hysiology 2 
“he A. ba A - t Ma eoint ot interest to eb nook war oe aa my Py cobalt is the know these Considerable attention fs paid to t he subjeet of Al 1 and Narcoti 
ledge of flywiene of the ce ahaa Arithmetic may get ace 8 vice topied trae he a salary, but, without PUPIL'S 8 EDITION OF ort ager —- 40 cents per 2 
a ulrements a ay. ert 
arranged for tosehing phy ‘strata in a lively rely and interesting ~ pata Ledger om 4 Transerips. o rice A gel PLA ri m Elementary Botany uniform with the above 
ia ist a as posseties lg the iwe lately. passed in ya} New Hamp- ote Yaw : 
shire, New York, Penney lvania, chigan, fo ebraska, Alabama and «ther sta’ It has been To be issu y: 
widely — in Towns, Co’ and States, notably, Kentucky, rr n, Delawa and nd Mich. THE ABC READER. A balf-year’s work for Abecedarians. 
igen, and ‘is ly end we a host of educators. It is the es rogues by the This is a series of two-leaved reading cards, 64 pages, illustrated, and following the word method. 


ramers of the law, Ted by the Superintendent of Scientific the onl on. Ww. C. T. 
Jor pages or descriptive circulars. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


Mailing price, 2 cents, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 





MESERVEY’S 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Single and Doubie Entry. For High Schools and Academies. 
MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY—FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Rook-beapty have been adopted for use in the public schools of 
more than five hundred cities and towns of New jw Eagrene, with the most gratifying results, 


Send for descriptive circular. a 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. Chestn 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. wee ay 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 


PUBLISHERS OF 











PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREWS Now Occrraphice |———————— | Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. “ting Ch Ceste OT see Oocnten, Eile coutoms tap 
Gieaae ne “ge BOSTON. er adoption than alle other systems united. 
senor are mca | "ater am | Tea tlre 
mre NEW YORE. 
trey cr eces| "9 rags a i Set 
APPLETON’ Young Chemist. 158 Wabash Ave Pp 
pert rer Te Pgs Tus and Occupations, 
SOWER, POTTS &CO., Fe i ~ Rol oa ee 
PHILADELPSIA. rang is Bee) Color in Primary Schools. 





(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) . 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing ag aed Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
2” For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Srreer, Boston. 
180 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin's Natcral Philosophy 
Grffiin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoe!l Literature. 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 





7 MUSIC BOOKS 7 | Something New for School Entertainments! 
Sacred—Social—Patriotic. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Song Worship. 7.anscrsent stg tu te 

ciinaiaket ce erat aoeta|NEW DIALOGUE. 

per dos. ae By C. M. BARROW. 

Fresh Flowers. pages, Mod with the swortest glenieing St noes Agayass aetiten-cxprenty 


mu sc, pure and reverent Hymng'and ¢ betems Pic- 
tures render it a book of surpassing beauty. For 
YOUNGER SOHOLARS IN DAY SCHOOLS. 

ice 25 cts., $2.40 per doz. 


weal commlee® Sine Mab eS 
3 en are 
mediate, Grausmean and h Schoo! rs 
1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, Sones, 








College Songs. Ztct sPatnehse tt cne| we mare sis now red & new od 
sonus for . iD e have now a new ti 
he ae ot Sere Great favorites. Be valuable additions, of the ee 
aite, Price 50 





MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


War Songs. Keered So OF THE wl The best of 


ered Benge and Hymns itor Me- By SAMUEL W. MASON 
mel Pin music goa i the, rin Supervisor of Boston Schools. 
paign fon See 4.4 tOsinp fie of ; 
bura 8 tightly. Price 1 vol, 16mo., boards. Price, 40 cents. 
Barnabee's Songs, or an Bveniag wi with Barnabee. waa A + eg es by mail, postage paid, 
21 of the best omic Songs. on receipt of 


wana abe oie our catalogue of books for 
School Entertainments. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


Diagrams | Diagrams | Diagrams ! 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE BASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


Forest Jubilee Band. Juvenile Gentes to, y N. B. 
Sargent. Very attractive. 40 ets., $3 60 per doz. 


Merry-Making Melodies. Wade Whipple. Jol 
Nariocy Songs. Piaao Ty cepdermet. 75 ote. { 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
©). Drrsow & Co., 867 Brogdway, N. ¥. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 














“AND ld) BIS: WONDROOD LOVE PROLASD® DIAGRAMS. 
| eC published: It contains Yio pages of enurav ti 


creme t 600 different sen ing 444 

eult abteguad ef Har-ey's Seer (both old 

and new editions), with many notes and explanations; 
sentences from other mars, and 


WONDROUS LOVES 


Is the Title of the Anaiyais, closing with sev: pages of mis 
cellaneous sentences, verbal Ssipels ena wares. 
N SINCIN BOOK Price, $1.25, 
By Ew 3 and C,C. NG authors of * yy nl wl al tea eeeaiae 
oa. wee orokare a MLV: RERB, Tneeientt Soe. Allon Oo, 0 
sreraging a sad ffl of A eWondrocs tire | gfFcr Grammar and and Analysis Mode Rosy end ape 


THE. MUSIC _ 


Is fresh, vigorous, and ins; prin and has the added 

















charm of exactly express’ sentiments of the 
words with which it is qansaigtes. it has nm es- 
ly to meet the increasing demand for 
right and Gepueniont music t can be readily 
Ist pa up and searaee ar gh + '~ mows: 
es. _ Prin on elegant, hig 8! po and 
a y pon ndin boards. Price, 35 





Ser isg oreo ete oc tama 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


y 
| . 
> 
SPECIAL NUMBERS, 









Fewsmith’s English Grammars. _ 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


The publishers of a Standard 
School k Series desire to ar- 
book e with experienced school or 

men to extend their business 

y empl ing their services and 

ale tate name, address, age, 

experience, reference, and capital 

at command, which will be treat- 
ed as confidential if desired. 


Address 
- PUBLISHING HOUSE,” 
‘care SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


h McShane Bell Foundry 





CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Ne. (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, RaEatalphin) |, 















pel. ¢ Faw $3.60 a dozen by express, 4 
er hees wil mail a ingle sample cop 
+ any ay Fon Pate , for 30 cents. 


Published By 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TEACHERS. 


Send list or 


SCHOOL 
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Sold by al 
sent to 


NS ug 
SCHOOLS 


sie mo ON 


eC 


163 & 765 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 







































BOOKS 208 ScHOOL ADS 2 Sais 
| tBStpetiay chrome, credie cra 60, Tangs tei 
naan oon eoinre = =| Sera ewer xo 
Pe rerpenbrance 4 gift cards 8, Bsa Bee 

Wi. WH. KEYSER & CO., (| srter hy en ee 


10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 
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